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A fold of green drapery lends to this room ; 
And forms, with ils neighbours, a high-pleached alley, 
hat winds down the Vale in a walk of sweet gloom 


Alere, safe as the halcyon rocks in the harbour, 
Where blasts cannot enter to ruffle her crest, 
she eye-closing Dove, in her own leafy arbour, 

Delights to swing over a Bower so blest : 


\ Bower so fragrant, that Beauty still lingers 
Around it, as if but to pilfer a braid; 

And, twisting the elegant sprays with ber fingers, 
Still waits to be ask'd to walk under its strade, 


If she enter,—behold on a couch of fresh roses, 
Yet not half as listless, perchance, as he seems, 
The Bard, in some vision of splendour, reposes, 
And takes her, perchance, for the light of his dreams. 


4 lyreon a green myrtle branch hangs before him, 
O’er which his wild hand as he carelessly flings, 

Should the Nymph by a look, or aught sweeter, implore him, 
He chaunts some fond ditty, like this, to the strings 


The Lily of the field is fair, 
A sovereign queen of beauty there, 
A pale yet peerless lower; 
But, though she wear her erown of dew, 
She's not so lovely still as you, 
You Lily of my Bower! 


The Rose is wondrous rich and sweet 
. Still dropping rubies at her feet, 
And wasting her perfume ; 
Yet rarerfar, | know not how, 
‘The flower that droops beside me now, 
All beauty and all bloom! 


Some say the Violet's sweet mouth 

When open'd by the dewy South 
Would pains of death beguile ; 

But there’s a mouth, not far from mink 

That breathes an odour more divine, 
When opened by a smile! 


Then weave a floral crown for me 

Fill the red cup! and thou shalt be,- 
While inspiration lows,— 

By times, my luvelier Violet 

Than South wind ever sung to yet 


My Lily, or my Rose! 


Yet ah! the Violet will die! 
The Lily in sweet asheslie! 
The Rose will see dec ay! 
Andah! the lov: lier Maiden-flower,— 
Even you—you glory of my Bower !— 
Like them will p»ss away ! 
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THE DEATH OF AN ANGEL. 
4 - BY JEAN PAUL RICHTER 
Tales of Humour and Romance, selected from popular German 
Writers. ‘Translated by Richard Holcraft, B. A 
~ more things in Ileav and Earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in thy 
phy.—( Shakespeare 
z with the angel of the last hour, to whom we give the harsh 


me of Death, there comes another, the tenderest and most benevo 
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% ver life, as he came weeping into this. 


| ture from life.” 


i spirits, wh ) gently lifts the sinking soul of man. and transports 
from its cold receptacie on earth into 
His brother is the angel of the first bour, 
man twice.—first, when he begins this life, and again, 
Se awakens to the joys of immortality, and enters smiling into 


lst the angel of the last hour was employed on fields of battle 
“ped in blood and tears, gathering souls trembling on the brink of 
* Compassionate eye melted in sorrow, and he said, “ I will for 
“¢ like a baman being, and experience the last pang. that J may 


which formerly cast its autumnal colouring over all objeets was dried 
up, aod their colours came now burning ond painful to the eye, through 
the parched atmosphere. All his feelings became gloomy, and more 
contracted within bimself, and seemed to him as the instinct ef ani- 
nals appears to us,—hunger gnawed him—thirst burnt him, and pain 
tore him. fis bleeding and distracted bosom heaved, and his first 
breath was a sigh for the heaven he bad lost, ‘Is this,” thousht he, 
| the death of mortals?” But as he saw not the promised token of 
| deata—no angel to receive him—no heaven shining around him, he 
| tound that this was not the death of mortals, but their lile. 
| Je the evening the earthly powers of the ange! were exhausted, and 
| bis head seemed to be ernshed beneath the weight of the globe—for 
| sleep had despatehed her messengers; the figures of imagination eyx- 
| changed their sunshine for asmoky fame, the images impressed upon 
the brain during the day, were magnified to a colossal size, and con- 
; founded with each other, whilst a world ef bounding and angoverna 
}ble thoughts had taken possession of his soul—for the god of dreams 
| had sentuis fairies. At length the wiading-sheet of sleep was folded 
| double around bim, and he sunk in the embrace of night, torpid and 
| solitary, like us poor mortals. But then celestial Dream, thou flewest 
| before his soul with thy thousand mirrors; in each mirror thou 


| showedst hii a circle of angels, and a radiant heaven; and his terres- 


tial frame with all its pains seemed to leave him oanenoumbered. 
1 Alas!” said he with vain delight, “my falling asleep was my depar- 
But when he again awoke, with a heart oppressed, 
j end full of the sluggish tide of human blood, and looked upon the 
| earth and upon the night, then said he, “that was not desth, but only 
its image, alihough I saw the starry heavens, and the angelic hosts. 
The bride of the departed hero observed not that anange! dwelt in 
the breast of herlover. She loved the nobie receptacle of the depart- 
, ed soul, and still affectionately beld the hand of him who was far re- 
moved from her. But the angel returned the feelings of her deluded 
heart with human affection; proud of his present form, he wished not 
to die before her, that she might love him long enough to forgive him 
| one day in heaven, for having caused her to press at once to her bosom 
an angel and a lover. 
But she died first,—past sorrow bad weighed down the head of this 
| lower too far, and it broke and fell lovely to the grave. Alas! she de- 
parted before the weeping angel, not like the sun which planges proud- 
ly before admiring nature into the ocean, raising its ruddy waves to 
| heaven, but like the still moon which sinks at midnight, surrounded by 
a pale mist silvered by its own beams 
Death sent asa precursor his gentle sister Insensibility. She touched 
| the heart of the bride, and her warm countenance froze,—the flowers 
,ot her cheek shrunk—tie pale snow of winter beneath which the 
| spring of Eternity buds, covered her brow and her hands. The swe! 
ling eye of the angel melted into a burning tear—and while he thought 
his heart had burst forth in the form of that drop of water—like a pearl 
from the brittle shell-fish—the bride moved, awaking from her last 
| mental aberration, once more raised up ber eyes, clasped him to her 
heart, and while she kissed him, said, ““ Now If am with thee my bro- 
ther’—expired. The angel imagined his heavenly brother had given 
him the sign ot the kiss of death, but instead of a beaming heaven, a 
melancholy gloom surrounded him, and be sighed that this was not 
death, bat only human sorrow for the suffering of another 
“O ye afflicted mortals,” eried he, ‘‘ how do ye out-live your afflic- 
tions, and how do you submit to the weary length of lite. when the 
circle of your youthtal companions is broken, and at last lies in ruins 
around you; when the graves of your friends rise behind you, like 
sleps conduc limcto your own, and when ailold age is silent and vapid 
like the evening which follows a deadly ¢ onfliet. O ye poor mortals! 
| how can your hearts bear it 7”’ 
| The body of the ascended hero plac ed the mild angel amid human 
hardships—amid human injustice. He was surrounded by the thorny 
| girdle of allied covernments.—that girdie which holdsin its stinging 
grasp Whole quarters of the globe, and which the mighty and the pow- 
erful never cease totighten. He saw the claws of crowned vultures 
tearing at their now featherless prey, which he heard straggling with 
wearied wing beneath their cruel grasp. He beheld the whole earth 
surrounded by the entwining folds of the gigantic serpents of vicious 
passions, which thrust and hid their poisonous heads deep in the hu- 
man breast. Through his tender heart which heretofore had ever been 
placed amongst affectionate and Joving angels, the burning sting of he- 


ed from his beart from the well-loved grave; (he sinking body dropped 
softly towards thé object of its affection. The | 


ow un, seen through his 
tears of joy, appeared to float in an ooran of rosy light. Distant 





echo-tones, like th@se of the earth when it ep@eds iis way through wther, 
played through the,moistand glowing misi; then a dark cloud, like a 
sudden night laden wittmsleep, fitted belore tie angel, and now the 
beams of lleaven ng hnd encompassed him, and thousands of ce 
testinal beings shone around him. “Art thou there again, delusive 
dream ?” said he j-but the ange) of the first hour cameto bim through 
the radiant light, and gave him the sign of the kiss, and said, “That 
was Death, thouetertis! Brother and iriend of Heaven,’ and the Hero 
and his bride softly repeated the joyful words 

(‘This work has just been republished in this city, and is for sale by 
| E. Bliss, Broadway. Asa translation, it is admitted (to bear a remarka- 
ble fidelity to the spiritot the original. ] 

ee 


| MEMOIR OF THE PATON FAMILY. 
ps _ Mics Paton (Lady Lennox) and her Sisters 
| ‘Fhat particular dispositions are observed to descend in families from 
jone gene ration to another, as well as personal resemblances, cannot 
be denied, althougl natare varics more with regard to wind thaa ex- 
jternal appearance. At thismoment, while an interesting young lady 
is exeriing herself to amuse the public, at our Theatre, it way aot be 
j unaceeptable to our readers, especially the lovers of music and the 
> drama that we give a short biographical sketch of the family to whieh 
| she belongs, ¢ hiefly extracted (rom a late London public ation 
[ The first of them, now recorded by their friends as musical, was Mr. 
| Walter Nicol,a merchantin Aberdeen, and an nc complished genile- 
iman, who, about a handred years ago, was leader in an amateur econ- 
cert. Mr. Nicol taught his «ister, the grandmother of the Indies now 
| before the public, to play on the violin, piano fortes not being then m- 
vented, in which art, though not professional, she became so notable, 
, that when the English army rested two days in Huntley, then ber 
} place of residence, on their way to the battle of Calloden, the Duke 
| Curmberland went with his principal officers and musicians, and was 
so much delighted with her performance, that he presented her with a 
j rich silk plaid, which isin periect preservation, and now worn by the 
; young ladies on the stage, in Scotch characters, (as in the part of Ma- 
rian Ramsay, in Turn Out. 
| Their father inherited tireir grandmother's musical taste, and when 
| a boy, twelve years old, in Tureff, a village in Aberdeenshire, he wae 
so surprised and delighted on hearing an osgan in Banff, that he im- 
mediately commenced making one for himeell, on a grand scale, 
which Le accomplished fo the fall syisfaction of competent judges, 
| who came to see the instrument. Mr. Paton married a Miss Craw- 
| furd, of Edinburgh, whose beauty and fine voice are not lost in ber 
| progeny Their first child, (now Lady W. Lennos,) showed extra- 
} ordinary precocity of musical feeling, of which the following particu 
lars are recorded: Iler father olwery ng ber, W hen a perlect intant, to 
| show some atiention hen the bell of a neighbouring church strack 
| the hour. concluded that she had « musica! ear, and every day took 
her to the piano forte, and, touching the keys, named the s€ vera! tones 
land semi-tone When two years old, hearing the watchmen call the 
hour of night, said to Ler mother, “that is B lat,” whieh was im- 
mediately tried and found correct Alter this amateurs and professors 
| frequently went to ascertain her ability to name any note on hearing 
it, without seeing the keys. Vv nen | age she executed Vj- 
| otti s Concerto in G at concer’: olurgh, played the harp, and 
posed several pieces, which 


jsangin goodstyle. At that time she cs 
were published under the patronage of the Duchess of Bacclengh, and 
| her education was so advanced that she wrote letters to that Indy on 
the occasion. When eight years old she had six brilliant public con 
cerisin Edinburgh, in one season, and soon afierwards removed to 
London, where she was patrunised by Queen Caarlotie and all the 
branches of the Royal Family, and by many of the first nobility of 
| the three kingdoms, with whom she frequeutly lived during the sum- 
mer season 
When the foreign potentates were in London, she was on a visit to 
Lord and Lady Glenlyon, with whom Count Platof, Hetman of the 
Cossacks, then resided. The Count offered, if she would go to bis 
country, to adopt her as his daughter. But she wes so frightened at 
his attendaats, onc ci whom robbed her of a gold chain, (dragging is 
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off her neck,) and not knowing their language, that the proposal was 
not accepted. ‘The chain was afterwards restored by the Hetman’s 
: commend. He presented her with a superb India shaw!, as @ souve- 
nir; and it is remarkable, that this and the Cumberland plaid, already 
mentioned, should be obtained by the same family, at an interval of 
nearly a hundred years, and preserved as musical reliques. When 
twelve years old, she retired from public peformance tor about six 
years, then aceepted an engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, and 
soon alterwards at Covent Garden. Since she was married to Lord 
W. Lennox, five years ago, her history is known to the public. She 
\ is, perhaps, the only native singer who bas rivalled the greatest of the 
\ Italians in their own style, and is much superior as a musician to any 
i of them, being a concerto p'ayer on several imstraments, aud Oceasion- 
ally composing accompaniments for a full orchestra. Her reputation 
4 as an actress is rapidly advancing, and is now scarcely inferior to ber 
fame as a vocalist. 

In the histrionic department, however, Miss Isabella Paton, stands 
more particularly forward. This young lady discovered in her ear- 
liest years, atalent for the drama, and ha’ risen to a degree of celebri- 
ty which nothing but original genius can attain, her sty!e being en- 
: tirely her own. Jt is difficult to say whether ber dignity, grace, and 
q feeling, as Lady Teazle, or her comic humour as Maria, in The Citizen, | 
: 





} 
or both combined, as Letitia Hardy, are most striking Even her taste | 
in dress has been remarked in London and over the kingdom, as the 

; first on the stage, Her voice isa rich and deep contralio, She sings 
with great taste and feeling, and dances most gracefully. Moreover, 
she is spoken of as evincing, in a peculiar degree, good sense, perseve- | 
vance, and accuracy in all her concerns. | 

Miss Eliza Paton, the youngest of these three ladies, who are now | 
figuring in England, Scotland, and Ireland, resembles her eldest sister 
to such an extraordinary degree in person and acquirements, as hardly 
to be distingvished from her by their own friends. Althouga very | 

young, she gives instructions in singing in Edinburgh, and takes enguge- 

1 ments at concerts there and other places, asa prima donna, chiefly in | 

the Italian style, with uniform success. Her own annual concerts there 

{ ' are always the greatest of the season. She hasa fine taste for drawing, 

( plays the piano-forte in great style, displays a remarkable facility in 

every department of her profession, and excellent conduct in private 

life. Her tather intended her fora scholar, and cultivated ber preco- | 
cious talent with such care, that, when ten years old, ia London, she 
occasionally instructed his classes in Latin and Greek, in both whieh | 
languages her beautiful writings are preserved. The father himself | 

Was an eminent teacher for many yeers, in the High School of Edin- 

burgh. He devised and practised the plan of mutual instruction, be- 

fore Lancaster or Bell were heard of, and reckons twelve thousand | 
pupils instructed by him, including, among many great characters of | 
the present time, the admired orators and statesmen, Mr. Brougham, | 

Lord Dudley and Ward, Lord Palmerston, &e He is now retired | 

from business, and occasionally accompanies his daughters in their | 

prefessional excursions.—Freeman’s Journal. 
—S— ‘ 
MUTINY ON BOARD THE 
BOUNTY. | 
From the United Service Journal 
Few chronicles of the sea, recorded during our naval career, have 

created greater interest than that of the mutiny on board the Bounty, , 

but the subject has been presented to naval readers in such different 


REVIEW OF THE 


in result, the causes which have been assigned as productive of the cri 


minal act are of very dillerent natures. ‘The intormation which the | 


entitled * Lieut. Bligh’s Voyage to the South Seas in the years 1757, 
1778, and 1749,” aud ina Memoir of the Services of Captain Peter 
Heywood, published in “ Marshall's Naval graphy, 
of these authorities is referred to alone, an ¢ tg statement will be 
obtained, and very opposite conclusions inferred. Lieut. Bligh’s book 
was doubtless written under irritated feelings; but if this position is to 
be denied, at least there is great reason tor receiving with caution the 
testimony of a man looking naturally for advancement in his protes- 
sion, cad ahindoutte moved to take especial ¢are net to endanger bis 
prospects by any acknowledgment which would lead to the suspicion 
that an event so much to be deplored was in any degree occasioned by 
his own indiscretion. On the other hand, we are not to expect from 
the Biographer of Capt. Heywood any admission, complimentary to 
Lieut. Bligh, after bis attempt to stamp upon that popular seaman the 
odium of a “ particeps criminis ;” and, by the way. we feel it our caty 


so far as the charge may be sapposed to bave affected young Hey- 
wood, no person who examines the evidence adduced, even by Livut 
Bligh himself, can entertain a doubt that the youth was not a most un- 
willingly and painfally constrained associate. 
Having advanced thus much in token of impartislity, and anxious 


event connected with which the evideuce is conflicting, we propose.to 
lay before our readers succinctly a statement of the fact. A great de 
sire had been expressed that an attempt should be made to cultivate 
the “ bread-fruit” in the West Indies, a valuable esculent indigenous 
to the South Seas; and the British Government, yielding to the so- 
licitation of the merchants interested, consented, about the close of 
the year 1787, to dispatch the Bounty, an armed ship of 216 ¢ 
the purpose of transporting these plants to our western colonies. Th 

command of the ship, and the superintendence of the object in ques 
tion, was confided to Lieut. Bligh, as well, possibly, on account of hi 
scientific attainments, as for the beowiedge which he posse sed of those 
seas, from having navigated them in the capacity ot sailing-master un 
der the celebrated Captain Cook. 


ons fo 


public possesses of this lamentable occurrence is contained in a work 


to observe, in justice to a most scientific and meritorious officer, that, | 


to escape from the charge of pretending to sit in judgment upon an | 


The orders of Lieut. Bligh were to a certain extent discretionary. 


She Avion. 


ted, no dowbt-can be entertained that a morbid teeling bed been exci 
ted both in officers and men, and we have oo reason to believe that the 
gronuds tor discontent had aserwards been diminished by a more re- 
lased discipline. Thirty days of severe iabour, cold, and suffering, 
Were unprofitably endured in attempting to cet tu the westward of Cape 
Horn, and the meritorivus conduct of the men on that occasion called 
lorth the expression of the commander's unqualified @pprobation. A! 
length, however, the exhausted crew were relieved trom their exer- 
tions by bearing up forthe Cape of Good Hope. On the 24th of May 
the ship arrived at Simon's Bay, where tue Gamage which she had ous- 
tained off Cape Horn was repaired, andthe erew refreshed. Adven- 
tare Bay, Van Dieman’s Land, was mode on the 20th of August fol- 
lowing, and after staying there until the 4{ of Seplember, the ship 
proceeded upon her voyage, and was suiely anchored at Martavai Bay, 
Otaheite, on the 4th day of the ducceediog month. 

[iseems proper to notice again, in tus place, that the Bouanty’s 
quarter-deck was still the scene of unhappy dissensions. We are told, 
on the one hand, by Lieut. Bligh, that ie is frequently under the ne- 
cessily of admonishing his Surgeon for ‘runkenness; and by Marshall, 
on the other, that he is in cotlision with the Master, in consequence oi 
that officer's retusal to sanction, by bis siznatare the ship's accounts, 
kept under the Commander’s direction, uniil the order is enforced in a 
dictatorial tone, immediately aiter reading the “Articles of War.” 
The Master, we suppose, considered soch a display of authority con- 
clusive, and that he was no longer justified in refusing; the books 
were signed with a protestation, however, to the effect, that he did so 
only in obedience to a specific order. Nor were the elements of the 
Commander's mess-table more harmonious, tor it may be observed, 
when the ship left England, the Master, Surgeon, and Botanist were 
admitted to bis table; contentions, however, bad taken place, and the 















assist me, and as lie ied me with suaddock, (my li being quite pani. 
ed) we explained our wishes to each other by our Galies but this be: 
Ouserved, Martin was remmved from me. e then attewpted re being 
the ship, for which purpose he got into the boat; but with man leave 
they oblized tm to returv. The Armourer and two of the Cone 
ters were also kept contrary to their inclinations; and they be ae 
me, alter | wes astern in tue boat, to remember that they declared “ 
had no band ip the transaction. \ey 

“Itis of no moment for me to recount my endeavours to brin back 
the offeuders to a seise of their duty: all | could do was by specie "a 
them in general ; bul it was to no purpose, tor I was kept connie 
bound, and no one except the guard suffered to come near me. 4 

* It appeared to me that Christiay was some time in doubt wheth. 
he should keep the carpenter or bis mates; at length he determined ¢, 
the latter, and the carpeater was ordered into the boat. He was . 
mi'ted, but not without some opposition, to take his tool chest. 
aliercaticn took place among the mutinous crew during the wh 
siness ; someswore * I'll be d—dif he does not find his way home 
he gets any thing with hin ;’ (meaning me,) and when the Carpenter, 
chest was carrying away, ‘ D~—n wy eyes, he will have a vess¢| bul 
ina month !’ while others laughed at the helpless situation of the boa 
veing very deep and so little room for those that were in her, Asis 
Christian, be seemed as if meditating destruction on himself and eve 
body else. [askedtor arms, but they laughed at me, and said, ‘Ty. | 
well acquainted with the people among whom I was going, and they. 
| fore did not want them ;’ tour cutlasses however were thrown into q, 
boal, aiter we were veered asiern. 

‘The officers and nen being in the boat, they only waited for m 
of whieh the Master-at-arms informed Christian; who then said, ‘Cog, 
Capt. Bligh, your officers and men are now in the boat, and you mye 
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party was dissolved soon after the ship had left Van Dieman’s Land 
The disputes which gave rise to the ruptore, prevented these officers 
from holding any farther intercourse with the commander, except 
when the public duty required it. 

Such, then, was the state ot feeling which existed on the part of the 
Officers and ship’s company towards their commander at the time the 
ship arrived at Otabeite, and itis asserted nearly in terms, that to the 
misconduct of Lieut. Biigh the mutiny must be traced, and not to the 
attractions which that officer attributed to Otabeite and its inhabi 
tants. Itis not consistent with the unity of our subject to enter into 
details of the peculiar character and babits of the island and its na 
tives; such of our readers as may tee! desirous o: information, may 


have their curiosity amply and amusingly gratified hy a perusal of 


Lord Byron's Narrative of his Visit to the Island. tn his Majesty’s ship 
“ Blonde,” but we may, in accordance with our design, repeat, gene- 
rally, that they are uniformly described as a most amiable, hospitable, 
and affectionate people, and, to the untutored sailor, no doubt were ob 
jects of considerable fascination. 

The Bounty, having shipped 1015 plants of the bread fruit, had so 
far accomplished the object of her voyage, and onthe 4th of April saii 
from Otabeite for Annamooka, one otf the “ friendly Islands,” in or- 
derto complete her water where she arrived on the 23d, and on the 
26th again putto sca. Having arrived at the main object of our Nar- 


| rative, it will be well, before we enter upon Lieut. Biigh’s account of | 
. - . . . | 
the mutiny, to lay before our readers the detail of a transaction which, 


it is said, took place on the day preceding this event, and on which he 
is wholly silent. 


Morrison's Journal states, “that Lieut. Bligh came on deck, and mis- 


colours, that notwithstanding both accounts are substantially correct | sing some cocoa-nuts, said they had been stolen, and could not be ta- 
{ken away without the knowledge of the officers, all of whom were 


sent for and questioned on the subject. On their declaring that they 
bad not seen any of the people touch them, he exclaimed, * then you 
must have taken them yours: lves,’ and proceeded to inquire separately 
| how many they bad purchased. In the mean time Mr. Elpbinston, 


bat if either | Master's Mate, was orderedto see every nut in the ship brought aft; ! 


| oncoming to Mr. Christian, that gentleman answered, ‘I do not know, 
| Sir, but Lhope you don’t think me so mean as to steal yours.’ Mr. 
| Bligh replied, ‘Yes, you d—d bound! I do: you must have stolen 
| them from me, or you would be able to give a better account of them ;’ 
| then turning to the other officers, he said, ‘God d—d you, you scoun- 
drels! you are all thieves alike, and combine with the wen in robbing 
j ine; [suppose you ‘Il steal my vams next, but PIl sweat you for it, you 
rascals! Pil make half of you jump overboard before you get through 
| Endeavour Straits.’ This threat was followed by an order to stop the 
| Villains’ grog, and give them but half a pound of yams to-morrow. ‘If 
they steal then, I'll reduce them to a quarter.’ ”’ 
| Lieut. Bligh commences his Narrative of the Mutiny as follows:— 
“ Tuesday, the 28th, just betore sun-rising, while I was yet asleep, 
| Mr. Cliristian, with the Master-at-arms, Gunner’s Mate, and ‘Thomas 
{| Burkitt, seaman, came into my cabin, and seizing me, lied my hands 
| with a cord behind my back, threatening me with instant death if T 
| spoke or made the least noise : [ however called as loud as [ could, in 
| hopes of assistance, but they had already secured the officers who 
were not of their party, by placing sentinels at their doors. ‘There 
| Were three men at my cabin door, besides the four within; Christian 
ad only @ cutlass in his hand, the others had muskets and bayonets. 
| } was hauled out of my bed, and forced on deck in my shirt, sufferin 
areat pain from the tightness with which they had tied my hands. i 
demanded the reason of such violence, but received no other answer 
sat abuse for not holding my tongue. ‘The Master, the Gunner, the 
Surgeon, Mr. Elpbinsion, Master's Mate, and Nelson, were kept con- 
fined below, and the fore-hatchway was guarded by sentinels. The 
Boatswain and Carpenter, and also the Clerk, were allowed to come 
upon deck, where they saw me standing, abaft the mizen-mast, with 
iny hands tied behind my back undera guard, with Christian at their 
head. The Boatswain was ordered to hoist the launch out, with a 





* When the boat was out, Mr. Hayward and Mr. Hellett, two of the 





but their general tenour was, that he should proceed round Cape Horn 
to the Society Islands, there to take on board as many plants #s could 
be conveniently disposed of, and make the best of his way to the 
West Indies by the Cape of Good Hope, and after delivering his 


from thence to England. The Bounty's crew consisted of one Lieu 
tenant, commanding, a Master, Surgeon and Assistant,a Botanist and 


from Spithead, and without any event worthy of observation, so far 
as relates to our subject, she arrived on the 6th of Jannary at Santa 
Cruz, Teneriffe; trom this port, having completed her water and 
stock, the voyage was resumed, and on the 23d of March thay mad 

the coast of Tierra del Fuego. The passage trom Teneriffe to Cape 
Horn did not pass without a manifestation of the seeds of discord 
Marshall retates, upon the author:'y of a journal kept by James Mor 


dered the cheese to be hoisted up and »xposed to the air, when he pre- 
tended to missa certain quantity, and declared that it had heen stole: 
The cooper informed him that it had been opened by the order of bis 
clerk, who also acted as steward, and the cheese sent on sbore to hi 
own house. Lieut. Bligh, without farther inquiry, ordered the «ilow 
ance of that article to be stopped both from officers and men unti't 
deficiency should. be made good, and told the cooper ke would cive 
him ‘a d—d good flogging if he ssid another word on the subject 
The above fact we have reason [to know is substantially correct, al- 
though Lieut. Bligh istotally silent on the subject 


conduct, apparently for the purpose of leading his readers to a con- 


clusion that the commander's procer dings were unwarrantably oppres 
sive, and sufficient to account for the subsequent mutiny. But weet! 


' 


or the offensive conduct imputed to Lieut. Bligh be tue or exaggera 





Midshipmen, and Mr. Samuel, were ordered into it. I demanded what 
(heir intention was in giving this order, and endeavoured to persuade 
the people near me not to persist in such acts of violence, but it was 
to no effect. The Master, by this time, had sent to request that be 


| threat, if he did not do so instantly, to take care of himself. 


charge to certain authorities mentioned in his ins'ructions, to retorn | might come on deck, which was permitted, but he was soon ordered 


| back again to his cabin. 


| 


| 
| 


rison, one of the seaman, afterwards tried for the mutiny, thet “a few | Samue 
days after the Bounty’s departure trou Santa-Cruz, Lieut. Bligh or-| (ity of ron and wine, also a quadrant and compass; but he was forbid- | suffice 


| 


| 
e 


Mr. Marshall furmishes three other instances of this officer's arbitrary | 


* L continued my endeavours to turn the tide of affairs, when Chris- 


Assistant, a Gunner, Boatswain, and Carpenter, two Master's Mates, | tian changed the cutlass that he had in his hand for a bayonet that was 
five Midshipmen, a Clerk, and tweniy-eich! seomen, in all forty six | brought to bim, and holding me witha strong gripe by the cord that tied 
hands. Thus manned, on the 23d of December, 1777, the ship sailed | my hands, be with many oaths threatened to kill me immediately, if I 
Particular people were called oy to go into the 
,#nd were buried over the side; whence I concluded that with | your wife and family. you should have thought of them betore, 
hese people [ was to be set adrift; [ therefore made another effort to | behaved so much like a villain as you have done.” 
‘ring about a chenge but with no other effect than to be threatened | tempted 


would not be quire. 


j ‘ 


Oa 


with 
were to 


.my brains blown out 


DAVE 


sails, cordsce, an eght and twenty gallon cask of water, and Mr 
eo. one handredand fifty pounds of bread, with a small quan 


en of pain ot death, to touch either map, Ephemeris, Book of Astro 


romical Observations, sextant, time-keeper, or any of my surveys or | his chief, sent on board the ship, where he was panished with & 


yaw img 


‘The matincers having foreed those of the seamen whom they mean 
o get rid of into the boat, Christian directed a dram to be served tc 
each ot bi 
one to effect (be recovery of the ship; there was no one to assist me 
nd every endeavour on my part was answered with threats of death 
The 
note boat, while lw 
nast Cc armed 
secured i 


skept apart from every one, abaft t 


aft the mizen 
with 


iristian 
ny 
momyd 


rancas 


et 


The cuerd round me had their pieces c 
tut x 


them 


The boatswain and seamen, who | then tried to pacify Ciristian, but he said “ "Tis too late; ; 
»in the boat, were allowed to collect twine, canvass lines, | Aell for this fortnight past, and am determined to bear it 00 longer’ 


ficers were next called upon deck, and forced over the side 
a bayonet, holding me by the bandage | but in justice, we hold it our duty to add, t 
k- 


iring the ungratetul wretches to fire, they uncocked 


“ Isaac Martin one of the guard over me, J saw, had an inclination to | understanding 


go with them: if you attempt to make the least resistance you wil, 
tantly be put to death; and, without further ceremony, with a trike, 
armed ruffians about me, Ll was forced over the side, where they uni, 
tny hands. Being in the boat we were veered astern by a rope; ain 
jeces Of pork were thrown to us, aud some clothes, also the cutlec. 
have already mentioned ; and it was then that the Armourer » 
-arpenters cailed out to me to remember that they had nc hand inp 
transaction. Atter bavinguudergone a great deal of ridicule, and be» 
kept some time to make sport for those unfeeling wretches, we wer; 
length cast adrittin the open ocean. 

| “ Notwithstanding the roughness with which I was treated, the» 
membrance ot past kindnesses produced some signs of remorse } 
Christian. When they were torcing me cut of the ship, L asked hig 
it this was a proper return for the many instances he had received 
my friendship ? he appeered disturbed at my question, and answer § 
with inveh emotion, * That, Capt. Bigh, thatis the thing ; Lam in & 

1 ain in heli?’ 

* It will very naturally be asked, what could be the reason for sa 
arevoll? io answer to which I can only conjecture, that the mutines 
bad flaitered themselves with the hopes of a more happy life among, 
| Otubeitians than they could possibly enjoy in England, and this, joing 

to some temale connexions, most probably occasioned the whole trax 
action. Under these, and many otber attendant circumstances equ: 
jesirable. it is now perhaps not so much to be wondered at, thou 
scarcely possible to have been foreseen, that a set of sailors, mos 
them void of connexions, should be led away; especially when, ins 
dition to such powerfal inducements they imagined it in their power 
fix themselves in the midst of plenty, on one of the finest islands in 
world, where they need not labour, and where the allurements of dy 
pation are beyond any thing that ean be conceived. The utmost, her 
ever that any commander could have supposed to have happened 
that some of the people would have been tempted to desen. But 
| should be asserted, that a commander is to guard against an act of » 
| tiny and piracy in bis own ship, more tnan by the common rules of ¢ 
Vice, it is as much as to say that he must sleep locked up, and whe 
awake be girded with pistols. The secrecy of this mutiny is bey 
pall conception. ‘To such a elose-planned act of villainy, my mind 
| ing entirely free from any suspicions, it is not wondertul thatf fi 
sacrifice, the possibility of such a conspiracy being ever the fara 
from my thoughts. Lad their mutiny been occasioned by any griew i 
ces, either real or wnagiavary, f must have discovered symptoms of teh” 
discontent, which would have put me on my guard; but. the casem 
far otherwise. Christian, in particular, | was on the most frien 
terms with; that very day he was engaged to have dined with me;# 
the preceding night he excused himselt trom supping with me, on 
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if 
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Bie ews 


of his integrity and honour.” 

It may not be irrelevant to our subject, before we proceed with) 
narrative, to draw the reader's attention to such parts of the toreggy 
statement as appear at variance with thefacts detailed by Mr. Manié 
and we believe ourselves warranted in saying, in direct contradict! 
toa portion of Lieut. Bligh’s account. We cannot rely with impliey 
faith upon the commander's assertion of being entirely free from #) 
suspicion of evil, up tothe moment of the mutiny ; neither is it ream 
able to suppose that he isingenuous, when he informs us that theme 
perfect harmony and good understanding existed between hime) 
and the crew. We have reason to believe that he attributed the strat 
ing of the Bounty’s cable in Martavai Bay to his people, where ates? 
at desertion had taken place, and to prevent which loaded pistols # 
kept in the binnacle, but atterwards removed for greater security (0 
Master's cabin, Loud and frequent are the complaints of this 0% 
against hissubordigates, and more than once he was heard to sey ® 
he was beset with villains and scoundrels, the officers were worse 0#” 
the men, and was under the apprebension that nothing but corpo” 
punishment could reduce them to order. 

If any credit is due to Morrison’s Journal, the scene of the 75) 
the day previous to the mutiny, is no very ample proof of Ley 
Bligh’s confidence in Mr. Christian, as a gentleman of iat 
and honour. We find him branded with the accusation of #6F 
d—d hound, &c. which is repelled with indignation on the pet 'y) 
that person. Should this be true, it will go far to render feasible ® 
very opposite statement of Christian's conduct during the mat 
when Lieut. Bligh observed the symptoms of remorse, and it is ¥& 
while to compare these two statements. Thus quotes Mant®) 
« Lieut. Bligh finding he must go, again implored Mr. Christian " 
lent, saying, I ll pawn my honour, I "ll give my »ond, Mr. Chne*y 
rever to think of this if you will desist: consider my wife and fam" 
To which the other replied, ** No, Capt. Bligh, if you had any hoot 
things would not have come to this, and if you have any a 
ap 
Lieut. Blip 
again to speak, but was ordered to be silent; the Boats 
I've bee 








Lieut. Bligb’s character for humanity, we are led to believe, wa 
a very equivocal nature, and for which the following anecdote a 
An Otaheitean was detected in stealing the iron hoops® , 
-| cask, which being reported to Lieut. Bligh, he was, by the con® 


“| 


_ 


. 7 of a 
| dred lashes; the poor wretch afterwards escaped from confineme 


t | jumping overboerd and swimming on shore. Lf there is 6ny a 
» | this circumstance, considering the delinquent in the light of #&™ 
| 


. . ile 
owncrew. | then anhappily saw that nothing could be | tored savage, we are bound to say that it wasa most unwarran 


. | of cruelty ie ae 
In conclusion, we must beg to be anderstood as not aiming ae ; 

| dow to extenuate in any degree the culpability of Christian 

. | misled associates, as every moral feeling must revolt at thei © 

' hat an intemperate a 

| necessary severity of discipline was a principal cause of the - : 

tous evemt; and no doubt exists in our minds, that Lieut. Bigs - 

| person very i!] calculate d to preserve that anity of feeling 8% ? 


gndec 
g which the nature of such an expedition deme 


Mog q 


tence of being unwell; for which I felt concerned, having no suspice) a 
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subdject. Lieat. Bligh’s first determination was 
om Taioa, and afterwards to sail for Too- 
taboo, and there risk a solicitation to tne king to equip their boat, 
7 to enable them to reach the East Indies. The quantity of provi- 
re ia tee boal, Was che hundred and fiity pouuds of bread, sixteen 
ere of pork (about thirty-two pounds), six quarts of rus, sis bottles 
poe ith twenty-eight gallons of water, and four empty small 
- ys The narrative proceeds to state that they reached ‘Tofoa the 
— morning, but with the greatest difficulty procared sufficient food 
— causist them withoat breaking ia upon their stock in the boat, whieh 
Lieut. Bligh prodeatly had determined to keep undiminished. A 
morse! of bread and bait a glass of wine, ora spoonful of rum, was the 
averaged pittance allowed at each meal during their stay at this inhos- 
vitavle island. At sunset on the 2d of May, a very serious attack of 
Pe natives obliged the wanderers to depart, whieh they eltected with 
mock dificulty and the loss of one of their namber, Jobn Norman, 
who was murdered before he could reach the boat. This reception 
convinced Lieut. Bligh that little could be expected to benefit their 
ciruation at Tongataboo, he thereiove made arvangements to proce d 
at once by New Holland to the Island ot Timor, au estimated distance 
of 1200 leagues. 
The dimeusions of the boat destined to perform this perilous voyage. 
was ia length twenty-three feet, breadth six feet e imehes, and 
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on fhe Athbion. 


Utahente, and it Was arcange’ that the former should be landed agreea- 
ble lo their desire, with a proportion of the stores, while the remaining 
eight ebandoned their fortuve. and their fate to the guidance of their 
guilty leader. On the 22d of September, the Bounty again, and for 
the last time, visiied Martavei y, and having landed the sixteen 
who-e wish it was to remain, Christian suddeniy sailed the same night, 
baving on board eight men and bimself, three male natives, twelve 
women and an infant girl. 

Messrs. Heywood and Stewart, two midshipmen of the sixteen that 
remained at Otabeite, (hrew ‘hemselves on the protection of the chief 
of the district, and the other fourteen separated, that they might enjoy 
the same advantage (rom their several © friends” on the island, and 
weil worthy did they prove themselves of the trust reposed in them. 
he ingenuity of the two carpenters, who were of this party, at the 
suggestion ot Morrison, in the course of nine riouths, built and taun- 
cued aschooner, thirty feet long, with the iniention of going to Bata. 
vie, determined to meet their tate, under a conviction of their inno 
cence; to-this plan, the two young officers above mentioned would 
nut accede, anxiously awaiting the arrival of one of his Majesty's ships 
which they had no doubt would be sent in pursuit of them ‘The schoo- 
ner’s Voyage, however, was eventually deteated by the opposition ot 
the natives to their leaving the island. On the 23d of March, 1791, 
one year, ten months, and eighteen days after the mutiny, the Pando- 








depth two iecet nine inches. Their number now consisted ol eighteen, 
and the stock of provision reduced to one hundred and filly pounds ot 
bread, twenty pounds ot pork, three botiles of wine, Give quarts o 
ruin, and twenty-eight galions of water, but the peoy le cheertally as- 
sented to the allowance even of an ounce ot bread and @ gill of wa- 
ter, provided their Commander would lead them towards home. It 
was eight at night, says Lieut. Bligh when they bore away to the north 
west, atleaded with a heavy sea; the boat was lightened by throwing 
every unuecessary article over beard, but still with difleaity was kept 
free by covstant baling. ‘Lhe succeeding days were passed in intense 
sutfering, but a spoonial of rum judiciously administered served to 
support the steengtis which cold, wet, and famine were tast reducing 
On the 4th they mae the Pidgee islands, where they were chased by 
tivo large canoes, but having reason to apprehend danger irom suc!) 
visitors, with great exertion they succeeded in escaping. 

The weather had now moderated, and heavy rains enabled them to 
increase their stock of water to thirty-four gallons. “ The allowance 
I issued this day, the 4th,” says Lieut. Bligh, was an ounce and a halt 
of pork, a tea-spvonful of rom (which was of infinite service), halt a 
pint of cocoa-nut milk, and an ounce of bread.’ He bad ingeniously 
suude a pair ot scaies of two halves of a cocoa-nut shell, substituting 
pistol-bails for weights. On the I4th they made the Islands to the 
northward ot the Hebrides, which trom their contiguity are considered 
apartot that archipelago. The last few days bad greatly increased 
the borcors of their situation, and bowel complaints feartully prevailed; 

ome relief, however, was experienced in their co!d and comfortiess 
condition, by adopting the Commander's suggestion of rincing their 
clothes, already saturated with rain, in salt water. On the 29h of 
May, alter thirty days consummate misery, they made the coast of 
New South Wales, and appropriately named ‘he place of their disem- 
barkation “ Restoration b+ and,” from the coincidence of its heing the 
anniversary of King Char es's Restoration, as well as the land of thei 
own deliverance. Ther general allowance had been the twenty- 
fifth part of a pound of bread, and a gill of water three times a day, 
but latterly this pittance bad been seasonably increased by the addi- 
tion of a lew aquatic birds, which with the entrails were voraciously 
levoured, but irom the total absence of sleep they arrived at this 
Taland in the last stage of exhaustion. 

Although disease had not disappeared from amongst them, yet trom 
the plentilul supply of oysters and birds, with the occasional good rest 
now afforded, strength was fast returning. The people prudently 
were not allowed to remain for any length of time on shore, nor to 
stray farther than the search after provisions absolutely demanded. 
Thus he continued, landing from time to time, to coast to the north 
ward without any «material circumstance occurring ; and invariably de 
clined the invitation of the natives, whose good reception was not to 
be reliedon. li is painful to observe, in aggravation of what might 
be conceived fie extent of human soffering, that insubordination to the 
Commander's autvority still raised iis head amongst the ill-fated band; 
it was, however, at once happily suppressed by the prompt measures 
Lieut. Bligh adopted. 

On the 3d of June, they once more committed themselves to the 
peris of the ocean, heartily grateful for the relief which had been so sea- 
mably atiorded, and taking their departure from Booby Island, in En- 
avour Strait, directed their course for Timor. Again it became the 
unpleasaut dutyot Lient. Bligh to reduce the allowance to the old 
staudard, for excepting oysiers, New South Wales did not afford the 
means ol increasing their stock oi provisions. 





These, however, with 
Lirds, which they were fortunate enough to take at times, supplied 
em with a comparatively hearty meal; still it was the Commander's 
misery to witness the ravages that privation and suffering were making 
among his wretched companions, without the intervention of any ma- 
terial circumstance to enliven their dreary voyage. On the morning 
t the 12th, every heart leaped at the joyful ery of land, and surely 
never was land more welcome; well, indeed, might they hail it the 
haven of rest. Suflice it to say, the island of Timor was made, and 
coasting round to its south-west point, on the 15th of June, with thanks 
to God tor his merey, they threw themselves upon the hospitality of 
Mr. William Adrian Van Este, the Governor of Coupang. , 

* An indifferent spectator,” says Lieut. Bligh, ‘‘ would have been at 
a loss which most to admire, the eyes of famine sparkling at imme- 
diate relief, or the horror of their preservers atthe sight of so many 


would rather have excited terror than pity. Our bodies were nothing 
but skin and bones, our limbs were full of sores, and we were clothed 
in rags: inthis condition, with the tears of joy aud gratitude flowing 
dow n our cheeks, the people of ‘Timor beheld us with a miature of 
horror, surprise and pity.” 

W e hasten to the conclusion of Lieut. Bligh’s narrative, whose ex- 
pressions of gratitade for the hospitable treatment received at the hands 

{the Dutch Government at Coupang, are highly honourable to that 
nation. ile succeeded in purchasing a schoouer, forthe purpose of 


-~ iron the 20th ot August, and arrived at Batavia on the Ist of Octo- 
ver. Having disposed of his vessel, he, with bis clerk, Mr. Samuel, 
and Jotun Smith, seaman, embarked in a Dutch packet for Europe, and 
tanded at Portsmouth oa the 14th March, 1790. The rest of the crew 
- © lett under the master’s orders at Batavia, that they might be dis- 
wre 
‘he nineteen safely arrived. 

We now take our farewell of Lieut. Bligh, and return with the rea- 


ihe command of Christian, off Totoa, one of the Friendly Islands. We 

ae | 

cer . these unhappy men. Cbristian returned with the ship to Marta- 
"8 bay, where he imposed upon the islanders the tale of hav ing been 
nati : ; 

ae Led by his commander to procure supplies for the purpose of es 
“ishing a settlement ata neighbouring island, T kind-hearted 


. lee 
Y tah 
¥ and seven- 


’ ‘© Joytully assisted him with every thing be desired 
vo men witheleven women accompained their deceiver. 
embarked their 
dezrees to th 
» 


nis f 


provision, they sailed tor Toobonai, an island a few 
¢ southward of Otaheite, which Christian had selected for 
: ‘wal residence. The Toobounites, however, manifested great op- 
puenee to this visit, and Christian set about erecting a tort for the fu- 
Te protection of himself and companions. from whom he forced, with 
ye atm st rigour, an unconditional obedience to his orders 
A “ew days soon convinced these men that peace and safty were not 
% found at this island; a council therefore was held, when a ma 


“J Ofsixteen te nine induced Christian to retura Ouce more to 


ra tingate, Edwards, arrived in Martavai Bay, in search of the illfated 





hip. Messrs Haywood sud Stewart immediately gave themselves 
up, and with the rest who were brought on board, put into double 
ivons. 

Miler incredible suffering, those who eseaped from the wreck of the | 
Pandora, whic) ship waslosi ona reef off the coast of Australia, on 
ber passage home, thet the telunal of their country onthe 12th of Sept. 
1792, at Portsmouth, We earnestly invite our readers to a pe- 
rosa} Of the ite of Captain Peter H ywood, contained in Marshall's | 


Biography, and to whieh work we are indebted for the substance | 
ol ihe above tacts; mterestiig details will be found which are not | 
me\ly necessary to our sutject. A few lines will carry us to the | 





“pectres, whose ghastly countenance, if the cause had been unknown, | 


veaching the island of Jaya, and all things in readiness, sailed from Ti- | 


in Various ships for a passage to England, where twelve out of 


* Ital , -« 4 : ‘ 
se taking a hasty sketch of the events which attended the remain- 


Having | 





concluson fol this eveatial 
ped us, that Curistian ane 
cairn’s tsland, hitherto u 


ustory. Subsequent report bas inform- 

+ companions carried the Bounty to Pit- 
uialited, lying in latitude 25 south, and 
long. 130 west, and wiere, tor their greater security, after landing 
J every (hing tuat could pussiy serve them in their forlorn condition, 
jthe ship lire they remained unknown for a period 
jot hine years, when tuey were discovered by an American ship; they 
Br again Visiled to tue year lold, by Sir Thomas Staines, in the 
| 





Was desiroyeu, 


Briton, and taiely by Capt. Be chey,in the Blossom. The only sur 
viver, even iw 16u9 ws Alexander Smith, alias John Adams, and it 
thay be observeu as a remarkabie circamstance, that all met with 
Violent geal 
Who teil @ sac 


+ Jee 


mee 


vusy soon begat discord, and Cliristian was the fi 
‘olisown guilt, the other seven were not long his 
urvivors, and despair atlosing their European husbands, eventually 
dove the Olavenica momen to murder their own counirymen, thus 
leaving Smith tuc only male adult amongst them. 

The patrarcu of sixty-two stili survives, an honour and a blessing to 
| his little cowiy, Which by every aceount is a pattern of good order and 
| morally; suc are tue inscrutable ways of Providence, that a benefit 

io Mankind uas been the offspring of crime, and the deloquent bas nut 
| only Veen spared a lile long enougl: to blot out the remembrance ol bis 
}guilt, butto set a proud example of wisdom and virtue to the wises 
| men im the wisest age. 
—— 
SACKED STANDARD OF THE TURKS. 

The war raging at this moment in the east of Europe, bas excited in 
| the minds of most Loglishmen a degree of interest ior our old and not 
| Very weil used ailies, the Turks, which causes us to eagerly seek al 
| ter information reiating to their military organization and resources 
We have been much entertained, lately, by the perusal of a MS. me 
moir on the state of the Turkish regular and irregular torces, and on 
ibeir kuowledg« of the various branches of the science of war, in IGM5, 
\he year in which the memuir was composed, by a French traveller, 
an ollicer ot engineers. ‘The Turks have hitherto resisted 

olany kind, and had it not been jor the recent instance of daring cour 
lage, andot the comparatively enlightened inteileet of Maimoud If 
jour MS. of 1685 might sately have been published es a true and (aitu- 
| ful account of the composition, discipline, &c. of the On army 
lin the field, in 1529. fowever, one vigoron, effort, the annihilation 
of the Janissaries, and subsequent remodelling of his turces, gives to 
Mahmoud a just claimto rank with the great mili ary geniuses of mo 
| dern times, and has made him a foe not so reedily to be subdued, a 
the Autocrat of tue Northern swarms had antic pated. The 
ofthe ‘ Sacred Standard” is an energetic sure, Which may turn 
perchance the tide oi success, and in ils reflux cause 


fan 


uutura 


foto overwhens 
the invaders. By the by, we have been greatly surprised o fiud ere di 
given in more than one quarter to the childish fable, thatthe “© Seer d 


Standard” was nothing inore thana par ot their Prophet Motomes s 
old breeches. We are enabled to cou'iacict thiscalumoy by our MS 
trom which we make the folowing translated extyac! 


* The Turks have standards of various colours to distinguish each 
body (gros) of their cavalry; they have aisu one for ih ole wemy 
in the field, which is called by Cliristians the ‘Grand Siandard.’ “Uhe 
great standard, won by the King of Poland, from the balidels im Liss, 
at the affair of Kalemberg, it is abuut eigit feet in breadth, a gree nd 
crimson stuff of silk and golden tissue mined, with a device to Ara 
besque characters, which imay be thus translated : Chere is no ober 


| God but God, and Mobamet is his Prophet.’ At the four corners of 
this standard are also written the names of Albuquer and Omar, who 


the size of a man’s joined fists) is of brass gilt, and it is the base metal | 


as well as the device, makes us doubt il this be the standard called by 
the Turks ‘ Basarac,’ or standard of Mohamet; for those who speak to 
us of the Basarac; say thatits device consists of the following words, 
* Nasram min Allah,’ which means ‘The belp of God; wich device 
diifers from that on the standard taken by the King of Poland and sent 
| to the Pope, who has suspeaded it trom the rooi of St. Peter's, by the 
side of another standard taken from the Infidels at the battle of Chutzen 
some years ago. The benner named by the Turks ‘ Basarac,’ is care- 
fully preserved in the seraglio, in acase built into the wallon the right 
hand side as youenter the chamber, in which is the Grand Signior's 
| summer bed: the Turks believe tuat this standard was seat from Hea- 
| vento Mohamet, when making war on the Giaours, or Cliristiad Prin- 
| ces, as an infallible pledge of victory. By a custom, which has become 
| law, whenever the Grand Signior, in affairs of extreme urgency, dis- 

plays this standard, all Turks who have attained the age of seventeen 
| are obliged to take arms and repair under his banner, unless they wet 


sulmen, or True Believers. The « sposure of this standard has often 
| served to extricate the Ottoman Princ es trom very awkward situations.’ 
So much in refutation of this inerpressibie attack ow the object of ou 


grave friends’ enthusiasm.—Uviled Service Journal 


—~-— 
TRAITS OF A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 
From the Uniled Service Journal 
\. History rewards with admiration the noble acts of heroesand pat 


riots, anda grateful country dweils with peculiar pleasure on the las 
| sentiments and expressions of its great men; but it seldom ialls to the 
| lot ot those who walk in a more humble sphere, to have any memorial 
b 


of their actions handed down to posterity Vet, in the tate extensive 

war, many a brave and gallant heart existed amongst the lowest rank 

and breathed no doubt its last sigh; with a generous devotedness, thet 
would have conferred honour o5 the most exalted «tations 

| The United Service Journal will take a pride in doping jusiice to the 

merits of sueh men, by readily devoting a portion of ils pages to re- 

j cord their simple annats. 


. 
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James Mansfield enisted into the 45th regiment, served with it in 
the West Indies, and returned with it to Englafid a short time previous 
4o the Peace of 7% He was rather an awkwerd man, but b 
perseverence in drills, at length became a good and efficient, though 
perhaps he never was, in the strict sense of the word, a smart soldier, 
His unitorm steadiness, and a conviction that he could always be re- 
lied on, caused him to be placed in the light company, with whieh he 
served and made himself conspicoous for bravery iu the attack ou the 
city of Buenos Ayres, in the year 1807 

A single trait will probably mark bis character more stronely than a 
volume of words, Of a reserved temper, and, from want of education, 
unfit to be advanced to the sitaation of a bOon-commesioned otfecer, he 
yet sometimes felt, that others, whoin he considered as lees worthy, 
were promoted to that rank; and from this or some other cause not 
recollected, be was involved in a dispute witha young corporal, whieh 
ended in bis giving him a blow. The result was, of course, a court- 
martial: and when the proceedings had been submitted to the com- 
manding officer, Mansfield was sent for and told, that in consideration 
of his faithful services and general good conduct, if he would beg the 
corporal's pardon, the sentence of the court should not be inflicted : 
but not atl the entreaties of his captain, backed by the persuasions ot 
the commanding officer, could influence him (o comply with their sug- 
gestion; he said, “he was well aware of the military fault be had com- 
mitted, and that the necessity of preserving discipline required that 
punishment should follow ; but that he would rather suffer double the 
sentence awarded, than beg the pardon of the man he despised ;"' the 


| consequences were, that a slight part of the sentence was inflicted ioe 


the sake of example, and the remainder remitted. Thus, while be 
acknowledged his crime, its evil example, and the justice of his sen- 
tence, he shrank from un atonement that appeared to bim personally 
degrading. 

He accompanied the corps to the Peninsula, and continued to serve 
in his usual quietand exemplary manver, until bisfate was sealed at 
the hattle of ‘Talavera 

Here he was with many others of the cor ypauy, leit wounded onthe 
field, and when circumstances permitied the e men to be removed 


trom it, a report was toade to his Captain,” that Mansfield refused any 


assistance, but beggedto see him were he lay Ilis Captain went ac- 
cordingly, and alter remonstrating with him on bis resolution, was an- 
swered, “li is of no use, Sir, my hoaris come: but Lt 


ve two requests 


to make, which T rely on you to answer justly. Have | dome my duty 


as a good and brave soldier! Most undoubte dly, Mansficid; like 
an excellent one “Lhe second is, that you wil! promise that the 
balanee of my accounts shall be transmitted to my wile “{ pro 
mise it shall be faithfully done” “ Well, thea, L die happy and con- 
tented.” twas the spirit of Abercrombie in the humblest rank of 
the army. 

Col. Greenwell, Aide-de-camp to the King, who has himself farnish 
ed us with these anecdotes, wes the Captain alluded to.—Ed 


———— 
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were two successors of Mohamet. The ball on the top of the stall(about | 


| to be considered enemies of Mohamet «nd unworthy of the tithe of Mus. | 
de tothe Bounty, which ship, it may be remembered, we left under | 


FIRST AND LAST LOVE, 
From Blackwood's Maga: 


Agne sl uszroy Was the youn ze st of a numerous family, 
all ot whom had survived their father a general officer, of distinguished 
character, who fell atthe Batile of Waterloo. Two of bis 
embraced te sane profession: a third wasin the navy, and the eldest 
| had acquired some celebrity as a diplomatist had five sisters, 
| who were all married, bat only two ef them resided in England. Ag- 
| ves lived with ber wother at their fumily seatia Gloucestershire, within 
a short distance of Malvern, and commanding an extensive view ot 
j that beautitul scenery, including a part ot Herefordshire, which 

stretches trom the base of the lolly ridge of the Malvern hill 
| Jane Douglas, who was a niece of Mrs. Fitzroy's, had been brought 
up by bertrom her iniancy. fler father, a private gentienimn, of good 
property, when she was only about two years old, bad sacrificed bis 
vaiuable life in deference to that monstrous absurdity which requires 
i that aman should siand to be shot at betore he can honourably ac 
hnowledge "he istathe wrong. A hasty word, uttered in the warmth 
{a casua altereation with a total stranger, ledtoan immediate meet- 
ing, and Mr. Douglas, receiving his ndversary's fire, fell dead upon the 
spot. The dreadtul tidings were incautiously communicated to his 
| widow, who wasthen in the seventh month of her pregnancy. She 
| duated upon her husband, and the shock was too mach for her. In 
| jess than three days, after she lad given birth to a dead-born child, sho 
| Was hersell a corpse under the same roof with ber youthtal husband; 
wud one tuneral ceremony consigned them, with their untinely off. 
spring, fo their graves, Such were the melancholy truite—such the 
| scene of mourning and desolation, resulting from that false principle 
of inodern honour, which washes out with blood an offence extragted 
liroma moody brow, or tortured out of an ambiguous word! 
| Mes. Fitzroy took the iniant Jane to her own home, educated her 
j with her own children, aud tenderly supplied oil the maternal offices 
| Which her sister would have discharged, had she been living. Though 
| the bulk of her father’s property wen! to his male kindred, as he died 
iitestate, they generously relinquished such a portion as enabled them 
to make a more than adequate settlement upon her; and, as Mre 
| Fitzroy religiously abstained (rom appropriating any part of it towards 
ihe expenses of her maintenanee and education, it had gone on aceu- 
mulatiog tor nearly twenty years, till now Jane Douglas might almost 
| call herseli an heiress, Assuredly, it bad grown to au amplitude 


ine 


7 . . 


sons had 


She 


| 





lwheeu, a mere fortune-huater would have sufficed, was an abundant 
| secu ty against her dying uf that dreadiul complaint, old-maidion, 
Separated as Mrs Pusroy was from the rest of her children, Agnes 
| hed grown up in ber affections with much of that exclasive love, and 
| of that sin®leness of attachment, whieh twine themselves so closely 
| round an only child. To her, indeed, she had long been as an only 
child; for though scarcely a week elapsed which did not bring datiful 
and affectionate remembrances from her absent sons and daughters, 
and though the two which resided in England never failed to pass somo 
portion ot every summer with ber, still they had each become the cen- 
ire of a little circle of domestic ties, of sympathies, and duties of thei: 
own, and uo longer dwelt, avit were, within that of which she was 
herself the centre. They were themselves fathers and mothers; the 
had taken their appointed stations in the great march of bhaman life ; 
and whatever fond recollectivas might linger round the home from 
whieh they had began their journey, they necessarily grew fainter 
and fainter, as the distance increased, and as they mingled with the 
| widening stream of social and individual charities. Bat, in exact pro- 
| portion as the tide of maternal! solicitude, in the heart of Mrs. Fitzroy, 
iad uarrowed ite channel, aed contracted its course, its fertilizing wa. 
liers fowed with an augmenting volume towards Agnes; till now, 





| when she was ripening into womanhood, and the gentle qualithes of 
her naturally amiable and susceptitvie character were unfolding them 
selves, she had become the constant companion, the only friend, and 
the farourile daughter of her mot Jane, perhaps, divided with ber 
the first: was second in the secon: it inthe third, though Mrs. Pitz- 
roy loved ber witha fondness that might be called parental; yet, 
| when sume passing cloud of sickness dimmed the lustre of Jane's eyes 
| and when it sat in ominous shadows epoa the melting azare of those 
of her own dear Agnes, nature, faithfol to ber holiest yearnings, quickly 
nformed ber which was the ehild of her blood, and which of bec 
iduplion 
om the neighbouring gentry, whose seats were near that of Mrs. 
Fitzroy. and whose estates encircled, as it were, ber litte domestic 
paradise, of some filty or sixty acres, was the the family of Sir Prede- 
| rick Trehearn, with whom a very intimate sequaintance bad been kept 
| up since ber husband's death. Sir Frederick was a widower, and, for 
| a time, it was positively settled by all the ea me oe the 
| county that Mrs. Fitzroy would ¢er'sinly eppear os Lady Wreheara at 
the nest trignnial mos -meeting. Butthat vex! triennial musie-meeting 
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came; and anotner ; and stilt there was no Lady Trehearn ; a circum- 
stance which wes wholly ivexpticable, for the vicar's wife knew, from 
the very best authority, that the wedding dresses were ordered, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Tutletattle had joked the baronet upon his approaching 
py change of condition, at which he only laughed ! This was pro- 
nounced a decisive proof of “ malice prepense’ on the part of Sir 
Frederick; aad when coupled with the saspicious fact, that the best 
edroow at Trebearn Lodge had been newly papered and painted, what 
further circumstantial evidence could he reasonably required! Now 
M Was certainty trae, that ihe worthy baronet had Leen guilty of these 
two alleged crimes, in so far ag related to the best bedroom, and laugh- 
ing at the Hoo. Mes. Titthetattle’s joke; but the most serious part of 
the charge that of ordering the wedding dresses, resting, as it did, upon 
the unsupported testimony of that notorious lying witness “ best au- 
thority,” tarsed out, of course, mere tabrication. Still it was general- 
ly acknowledged by all persons, eacept the two who were most compe 
lent to judge of it, thatit « would be a vice mateb ; for the gentleman 
Was a0! too oid, and the lady was not too young.” I tate mentioning 
ages, alier people get to that uncertain time of life which is called a 
** certain age ;"’ sol shall compromise the matter, by giving the sum 
total of both their ages, leaving it as it may chance, to the sagacity or 
gallantry of my reader to adjust the difference in such proportions as 
may Warrant the aloresaid declaration, that the “gentleman was not 
tou old. nor the lady too young.” Sir Frederick, then was exactly 
n——; Mrs. Fizroy within three months of ; which, by the simple 
rule of addition, will be found to give the joint stock amount of ninety- 
three, throwing in the lady's quarter of a year. 

Sir Frederick Trehearn had two sons, George and Edward; and one 
daughter, Emily. Edward was the elder and of course beir to the 
title and estate. George was a miserable cripple, in consequence of an 
accident which befell him in his intaney. Of Emily, every thing is 
told, when it is said she was not ugly, and not short; not ill-natured, 
and not stupid; not too fat, and not too pale; not too talkative, and 
nottoo grave. To complete her negative character, however, it must 
be added, she was not the affirmative of any of these negatives. In 
fact, she was one of those girls of whieh a million are made according 
to pattern every year; and which it would hardly be fair to consider as 
the workmanstip of * Nature's journeymen” even, but rather of her 
apprentices; while the mole in which she was cast, must certainly have 
been in use ever since Adam and Eve were driven out of Paradise. 
‘There is no more marked difference between one of these two-legged 
human machines,and the mob of others than there is between one 
white-heart cabbage and another. or between half-a-dozen blue-and- 
white tea cups, belonging to the same set. 

Edward Trebearn, the “ young squire,” as he was osually denomi- 
nated, was in his twentieth yen, bes been educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford, and bade fair to reflect honour upon both those emineut seats of 
learning. At Eton he lad risen to the distineuished rank of “ Captain,” 
and received his forced tribute of “ salt’ at the Méntem ; while at Ox- 
ford he had contended snccessfully for some of the highest academical 
— To what specific purpose his natural endowments and scho- 

astic attainments were to be applied—what his future course was to 
be—were, as yet, leftto tle future. There had been some talk about | 
his standing for the representation of the county at the next general 
election, and promises of support had been spontaneously tendered 
Which would almost justify the experiment ; but his father was too wise 
and pradent amon to impoverish the family estate by squandering 
eight or ten thousand pounds, even for the certainty, still less for the 
chance, of his son's return ata contested election. Otherwise, he was 
not insensibleto the honour of again seeing a Frehearn in Parliament, 
which bad not been the case for nearly fifty years, when the grandfa- 
ther of Edward, Sir Theophilus Trehearn, ruptured a blood vessel by 
the vehemence with which he vociferated “ Ko ” upon the question 
being put from the chair, for the second reading of the famous East 
India bill } 

In the close intimacy which, as has been mentioned, subsisted be- 
tween the families at ‘l'rebearn Lodge and Fiiwroy cottage, (as the ele- 
gant residence of Mrs. Fiizroy was modestly designated.) Edward, of 
course, became afrequent visitor at the latter; whi e, somehow orother, 
italways happened that be was at home wheneverthe Bitzroys were 
kuownto be coming to the Lodge. It was soon settled, eeselere, by 
those who had made the match between Sir Frederick and Mrs. Fitz- 
voy, that one would certainly tuke place between Edward, and either 
Agnes or Jane. But it would have perplexed the most expert interpre- 
ter of amorous Hieroglyphics to decide whether Edward cared tor either 
Jane or Agnes, su impartially were his attentions bestowed upon both. 
He was, indeed, the frequent companion of their walks and rides in 
summer; would read tothem in the long dreary evenings of winter ; 
and sometimes take bis partin singing a duet, or accompanying them 
with his flute, (which.he played with an expression and brilliancy of 
execution, worthy almost of Drouet or Nicholson,) while they exerted 
their own skill and science alternately upon the harp and piano-forte, 
Occasionally, toc, he might be detectedin a tete-a-tcte, at one time 
with Jane, at another with Agnes, either in the drawing-room or upon 
the lawn, or seuntering through the grove of quivering poplars, whose 
trembling leaves chequered their path with danting moon-beams. It 
happened, however, (hat these latter walks were more frequent with 
Agnes then with Jane, not because they were sought or contrived, but 
sihaply because Agnes was more prone to seek such quiet rambles than 
her mercurial cousin. Edward with all his book-knowledge, was but a 
tyro in self-knowledge. He would have discovered else, and soon | 
enough to save a pang, which he was every way too manly and too 
honourably to appropriate 2s a triumph that be was heedlessly strewing 
with roses the beginning of a path whose end was the grave. 

‘Fime glided on, and month after month saw Edward Trehearn a 
more and more frequent visitor at Fitzroy Cottage, when one morn: | 
ing, about two years sulsequently to the period at which this narra- | 
tive commences, Sir Frederick came alone, and with an air of 
mysterious importance, requested the honour of a private interview 
with Mrs. Fitzroy. They were all seated in the breakiast Pp trlour 
when Sic Frederick arrived, and Mrs. Fitzroy immediately retired 
with him to another apariment. Jane, who was embroidering a beau- 
tifal veil of Brussels lace, instead cf eontinuing her work, could do 
—s bat look again and again at that portion of it which was al- 
ready finished, as if she were suddenly struck with the extreme rich- 
ness and elegance of the pattern. Agnes was reading; but the hand | 
which beid the book dropped upon her knee, and while a faint flush 
came across her cheek, her eyes were fixed npon the couetenance of 
Jane, who, for once in her lite looked serious and thoughtful. Was 
it mot strange thet neither spoke to the other, when it would seem to 
he so natural they should interchange thoughts unon the subject of 
Sir Prederick's visit? But they were silent. And the only interrup- 
tion of their silence was now and then a tremulous sigh, which breathed 
through the lips of Agnes. 

In about half an hour, Mrs. Fitzroy returned to the room, for Sir 
Frederick had taken his departure. She approached Jane, took her 








forehead, exclaimed, “ [have long expected such an interview with 
Su Frederick Trehearn.” Jane looked up. There was a radiant 
smile upon herfeatuces which caught the eye ot Agnes. She read all 
its meaning, and smiled too; but the light of Aer saile, as it spread 
itself over her pale cheeks, was like a wintry sunbeam upon a bed of 
suow. What foilowed will be as easily anticipated, | doubt not, by 
the reader, as it was by both Jane and Agnes. Mrs. Fizroy, having 
seated herself, informed ber daughters, (for such she always sty- 
bed Jane,) that Sir Frederick bad waited upon her to make certain 
eusiomary enquiries, in consequence of baving learned trom his 
sou that he was desirous of being permitted henceforth to consi- 
der himself the acknowledged suitor of Jane; a desire which 
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be sure, my dear child,” added Mrs Fitzroy, “I 
had nothing to say which was likely to interpose an obstucie, es- 
cept indeed, upon the seure of your fortune, whieh, though hard- 
ly sufficient, perhaps, to match with the iarge gyre of the 
heir of the Trehearn estates, is enough, coupled witb the rich dowe 
ot yourself, to make you the worthy sharer of adakedom. Sir Fred- 
erick, Lam happy to say, estimates the money value of what you pos- 
sess, in the saine liberal spirit. So now, my child, you have only to 
consult your own heart well, before you finally take a step, in which, 
according as the heart is well consulted or not, must be ever the chan- 
ces of its after felicity.” 

Tue affectionate and parental fone with which Mrs. Fitzroy uttered 
these words, was answered by the tears of Jane, as they fell tast upon 
the veil she still held in her bands; but Agnes, advancing towards her, 
and tenderly throwing her arms round her neck, exclaimed, as she 
gently kissed ber, “ liappy, happy Jane!’ in accents that too well 
suited with her own tears, which now mingled with those of her cou- 
sin. In alew moments the struggie was over; and then, what a touch- 
ing contrast there was between the beaming countenance of Jane, suf- 
fused, each instact, by the mantling tinge of conscious joy, which 
maiden bashfulness, at times, deepened to the blush of virgin modesty 
—true love’s silent rapture !—and the feverish crimson that burned up- 
on the cheek of Agnes, now quenched, and now revived, as hope’s 
expiring torch shot forth its dying flashes in her stricken heart—true 
love's silentagony! She, like hermother, had long expected such 
an interview as Sir Frecerick Trebearn had that morning sought; but 
her altered anticipation of its object was scercely a month old. Alas! 
our own desires are swift and treacherous pioneers of our secret hopes. 
While they seem to removeali difficulties, to level all obstructions, 
and to open before us a straight, smooth path, for the attainment of 
what we covet, they only cig pitfalls, and prepare ambashes, to betray 
or surprise our steps in the pursuit. Agnes, who bad foliowed in their 
track, found herse!f evgalfed in one of their snares. She awakened 
asfrom adream. But it availed ber nothing that her reason told her 
it was a dream, that she knew she had built upa fairy palace, and that 
the scene of thrilling enchantment had dissolved away. The scene, 
indeed, might vanish; but where it had once been remained a ruin! 
She had realized her own prophetic fears. In the solitude of her heart, 
love, which had reared itself anbidden, now drooped to unseen decay, 
in the withering soil of its birth. 

They know little of this passion, who deem it the offspring of sighs 
and protestations, of oaths and tears, of prayers and entreaties, end all 
the small artillery of courtship. These are but the husbandry which 
calls forth the common prodace of common soils ; the needful aliment 
of that great principle of nature, which alike peoples our cities and 
our plains, our rivers, and the air we breathe. In many a heart, where 
it has never been awakened, lies the subtle essence, which, when 
touched by a kindred essence, starts at once into giant life. And how 
manifold are the channels through which that kindred essence works 
itself u passage to the sleeping mischief! A word, a look, atone of the 
voice one pressure of the hand—though a hundred and a hundred 
have preceded it—a simple “Good night,” or a parting ‘God bless 
you !”” from lips that have pronounced the former for months, shall, in 
a predestined moment, be, like the spark that falls upon the nitrous 
heap, followed by instant combustion. And then, what a revolution is 
effected! The eye sees not—the eap hears not—the mind perceives 
not, as they have heen wont. A new being is created—the past is ob- 
literated ;—nothing seems to remuin of what was ; and the very iden- 
tity of the object, by whom this delirium of all the faculties has been 
produced, is destroyed. We strive, in vain, to recall the mere man or 
woman we have known, in the lover or the mistress we now adore. 
Spell-bound in the fascination, enthralled in the ido!atry of suddenly 
awakened passions, we discover wisdom, wit, beauty, eloquence, grace, 
charms, benignity, and loveliness, where hitherto we beheld them 
not, or, at the most, had only dim aud visionary glimpses of their pos- 
sible existence. Picture to yourself the bluck of rough and. shapeless 
marble, before the magic touches of a Canova, a Chantry, ora Plax- 
man, have chipped and chiselled away the superfluots rubbish that 
conceals the living Venus, or the speaking statesman, and you have 
the best comparison Tcan imagine cf that transformation which the idol 
of the human heart undergoes, atthe moment when the heart creates 
its idol. 

Poor Agnes had found her predestined moment. She knew not why 
but of late, the presence of Edward Trehearn seemed to tranquillize 
feelings, which disturbed and harassed her when he wasabsent. And 
then, too, every thing he said, every thing he did, every thing he 
thought, had become, as it were, unquestioned oracles with her. He 
could not be wrong; and she was surprised how any body could think 
or act otherwise than as he thought and acted. If he admired a flower, 
or dwelt rapturous!¥ upon the beauties of a landscape, that flower im- 
mediately possessed some hitherto undiscovered fragrance or unnotic- 
ed elegance in the eyes of Agnes, and that landscape straight had 
charms which she. had never seen before. If he condemned another's 
conduct, Agnes at once thought the object of his censure vile: and if 
he spoke with enthusiasm ofany passage in the poet he was reading, 
Agnes read it so often’afterwards, that she could soon — every 
line. When he was expected at the cottage, neither her books, nor 
ber music, nor her needle, could fix her attention; her thoughts still 


iran before the hour; and many a treasured feeling was hushed into re- 


pose till the moment when it could come forth in his presence. Some- 
times, indeed, she paused toask herself the meaning of all this. ‘To 
question her heart, why it torned so instinctively towards him, for the 
gratification of all its most cherished emotions? It wasa fruitless sera- 
tiny; a baffled inquisition; for all she gained by it was to know the 


i fact, but not to find the cause; andas there was perfect felicity in the 


knowledge, why shonld she care for further investigation? The only 
thing she fancied she was certain of was, that love had no share in what 
she felt; she had been in love, she knew, more than once; and it was 
not at all like what she now experienced. Besides, Edward had tev- 
er spoken of love to her; and love, therefore, must be out of the ques- 
tion. ‘This was her consolation fora time; but it gradually departed 
from her, to be succeeded by other thoughts and other hopes. “The 
first sturtling conscionsness of what was really the truth, burst apon her 
one evening when Edward was reading to Mrs. Fitzroy, Jane, and 
hersel!, Shakspeare’s Tirelfth Night. She had often read it alone; she 
had once before beard Edward read it; but (iis time, she felt a strange 
interest, an unwonted sympatly, in the romantic sorrows of Viola; 
while her heart palpitated violently as the words of Olivia tell upon 
her ear: “ How now? 

Even as quickly may one catch the plagae ? 

Methinks I feel this youth's perfections 

With an invisible and subtle stealth, 

To creep in at mine eyes.” 


Rut what were these emotions, compared with the deep, sti!!, thrall | 


of her soul, as she slowly raised her large blue eyes, and fixed them 


| with unconscious earnestness upon Edward, while he gave utterance 
hand affectionately, and as she tenderly leaned forward to kiss her | 


to the following passage, in atone fraught, as she imagined at least, 





with surpassing pathos? 
Fiela. Aye, but l know 
Duke. What dost thou know? 
Viole. ‘Too weil, what love women to men may owe; 


In faith, they are astrue of heart as we. 

My tather hada dangiiter loved a man, 

Asit might be, perhaps, were la woman, 

I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what's her history ? 

Viola. A blank, my lord! She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bad, 

Feed onher damask cheek: she pined in thought 





he had no wish to oppose, provided he was satisfied with respect 
to her family and fortune, taking it for granted that Pdward had 
already ascertuined the inchmatiogs of the young lady herseli.— 


And, witha green and vellow meiancholy. 
She seat like t itience 
Smiling at Grief. 


ona monument, 


Was not this love indeed ?” 











“The sigh that burst trom ibe lips ot Agnes, as her eyes 
sie resumed the fancy-work she was about, responded with ee a 
e to the thrifttg qaestion. 
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It was a little more than # month after this evening that When he was 
rick Trehearn called upon Mrs. Fitzroy, and within the ae king for his 
Agnes had fatally discovered that which caused his visit. No “ The — 
ration can completely arm us against the shock of an anticipated ie — - 
when it really comes: and hence the brief struggle of herself Whieh ingly too “— 
has been described. But that brief struggle wes att. Agnes a8 toy Maddeu's 
proud to couless a sorrow of her own creating. So she could A Domestte 
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stoop to acknowledge she had nourished, not merely an unrequited 
but an unsought, undesired passion ; and she was too noble-minded y 
disturb the happiness of one she loved, by the selfish obtrusion of 
own wretchedaoess. Not a word ever passed her lips, therefore, the 
could betray what was passing in her heart; and yet, many @ 
and bitter pang was given to her heart when Jane, ignorant of inal 
terings, would strive to cheer (he droopiag spirits ber melancholy 
cousin, vy joyous anticipations of her own approaching felicity, 4 
sprightiy predictions, that the example she was about to set, wogy 
soon be jollowed by Agnes herself. ‘These were her most trying mg 
ments; for there are no moments so trying as when we are A upon 
to participate, only, in joys which we bave once expected to revel 
alone ; to see the garland which has faded off our own brow freshly 
blooming on the brow of another. Agnes, however, save that som, 
times her smiles were co!d and languid, aud that her answers denois 
she was more engaged with her own thoughts than with Jane’s gy, 
course, bore ber trials meekly. Once, only once, she permitted 
expression to escape her which had reference to her situation. 

“[ wonder,” said Jane, one evening, in ber usual rattling mapne 
after the day had been fixed for the celebration of her marriage wij 
| Edward, “T wonder whether marriages in a family are like mis 
|tunes, which they say never come alone? 
| Agnes?” 

“I wonder,” replied Agnes, pensively, and with a slightly treme 
lous voice, which she strove to conceal by a faint effort of gaiety ip 
her manner, “J wonder whether I shall be made to waltz again, if| 
compare my heart,. now, to the dove wandering forth from its ark 4 
find a resting place, but returning with no olive branch 7” 

Jane was silent. The word now had been pronounced in @ tone ¢ 
such deep melancholy by Agnes, and with an emphasis so peculia 
that, though Jane knew not its meaning, she felt it had a meaniny 
which could not be sported with; and Agnes herself immediately 
changed the subject of conversation. i 

Tlie bridal-morn came, and Agnes descended from her chamber; 
bride’s-maid! She would have it so, in spite of all the fond entra § 
ties of her mother to the contrary. And why were those fond entre: 
ties urged? Alas! The grief that speaks not—that weeps not—the 
will nct complain, but dwells in silence in the heart, is the grie€ whic 
consumes the heart. Other sorrows quench themselves in their ow 
tears—or are scattered by their own sighs—or discharged from the op 
pressed bosom in each word of gentle lamentation; but the ravage 
of a lonely sorrow are fatal! Like the worm that never dies, it gnaw 
and gnaws, from honr to hour, and from day to day, till the last thres/ 
of the vital cord gives way, and the poor sufferer is at rest. Thy 
health of Agnes had gradually declined; and though she strove t 
conceal as well the symptoms us the cause of her increasing debility 
she could not allay the anxious fears of her mother. as ber wan fee 
painted with the hectic glow of a wasting fever, told 

“ How painful disappointment’s canker'd fang 
Wither’d the rose upon her maiden cheek.” 
Mrs. Fitzroy had watched these symptoms with uneasiness, bs 
without any serious apprehensions, till the rapid strides they lattery 
made inspired her with alarming thoughts of the danger they porteni 
ed. In fact, there was but two much reason to dread that Agnes wa 
becoming consumptive, if she were not so already. ‘The langul 
glare of her full blue eyes, to which a frightful prominence was giver 
trom the hollowness produced by the wasting of the flesh round the 
orbits—the quick breathing, andthe panting cough, brought on by the 
slightest motion—the wayward appetite, the now loathed and not 
craved for fuod—and the labouring respiration, as well as the fushel 
face, which followed every meal—together with the emaciated 
pearance of her whole frame, were fearful indications of the existest 
of that hopeless though deceitful malady. Medical aid had been 
led in, butthe most skilful remedies had failed to arrest its: progres 
Yet there were some days when a treacherous hope of amenémer 
was held out, to be followed only by a more severe and searchi 
relapse. 
it ees in this delicate and dangerous crisis of her health, that ti 
appointed wedding-day arrived; and hence it was, that both Mr 
Vitzroy and Jane earnestly dissuaded her from encountering the & 
tigue andexcitement of the ceremony. But no; it was her wish, be 
prayer almost, that she should attend, and that she should be be 
cousin’s only bride’s-maid. And she did so; and she was her on} ) 
bride’s-maid; and she stood, like one entranced, before the altar: 
when the ring wason the finger of Jane, she smiled, and in a whit © 
ed exclamation to her own breaking heart, she said, “I have éott © 
well! [have triumphed over myselt! Ihave calmly witnessed! 
consummation of a felicity which should have been my own; ne 
now I may depart, and bury my secret with me.” Jane was e bepy | 
bride, but Agnes felt that she wasa happier bride’s maid, for beri © 
and hardest trial was over, save one, and that she prayed for as it 
end of all. 
Her prayer was heard. The moon, whose silver crescent rose pet ; 
and bright in the evening of that day which saw the nuptials of Sant 
Douglas, shed its waning beams upon the grave of Agnes Pitzroy 
On the eleventh morning she died; but death stole over her so ger") 
that she was as one who sunk tosleep only in the grim embrace. A: 
as she seemed to fall asleep, her finger dropped upon the melancbo!) 
but faithful picture of her own sad fate, drawn with prophetic fidelit’ F 
|by one who, like herself, had bowed his head to the “ worm the 
jpreyed upon her youthful bloom.” A volume of Kirke White’ 
| Poems was in her hand; she had been reading his Fragment e 
| Eccentric Drama; and the book lay open before her, where the Go © 
| dess of Consumption is supposed to speak in the following fanci® 
| strain of her fell office. It was probably the last object upon W 
the dying eyes of Agnes rested ! 
“In the dismal night-air drest, 
I will creep into her breast ; 
Fiush her cheek and bleach her skin, : 
And prey on the silent fire within. ' 
Lover, do not trust her eyes; 
When they sparkle most, she dies; 
The whispering winds must o’er her sigh, 

For soon in the grave the maid must lie !” bie 

Reader! if I have shown you a picture of First Lore, ¥ quest of Lord 
your heart recognises, you will know that such love is — im an opportan 
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The Death of Burckhardt.—Mr. Salt was with Burckhardt, ® = } 
Osman, Barckhardt’s servant, when be died at Cairo; they pave 7 this own 
| fellow ing particulars of his disease and death :—The malady _— ‘ ten <a — 
iso fatal to our eastern travellers seized poor Burckhardt a few ‘ iota ~A "9 tt 
fore his intended journey into Atrica. He did nothing lor his re Mr B - uty | 
i torv for several days, and when he did take medicine, his fot ~ and M - . 
mau discovered that it was opium—the very worst thing he ry wuld he poe , 
| sibly take. Had he taken calomel largely, he would, in ® be st nn Dorakin P 
| probability, have been preserved. When the Turks heard that ts me earnedtly ta 
dying, end that the Franks were coming to his house, a a tm pre Nasa, 
} sembled at his door to prevent bis corps being interred in & 8 
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‘chuarat bad always coniormed to the Mahomeian 
same nthe asbarens countries he travelled tbrough. 
ying he beard the uproar the Turks were ma- 
bad just strength enough to say to Mr. Salt. 
« The place where these bones are deposited is not worth ming 9 
disturbance about; let them have my remains.” The ‘Turks accor : 
ingly took possession of the corpse, and interred it in their cemetery.— 
Madden's Travels. “ 

ic Tragedy.—The splendour which surrounded the Otto- 
4 ee id Di taaller sis posbsenee from the shafts of domestic 
f Solyman was swayed by its passion tor Roxa- 
but Mustapha, the heir to his throne, and ido! of the army, was 
The Sultan had also three other sons; Geanjir, by 
sae same mother as Mustopha; and Bajazet and Selim, by Roxalana. 
pe arttal Sultaress, who saw with envy the succession taken from 

Sajazet, her younger son and favourite, had resolved to work on ber 

-onsort, by instilling into his suspicious and fiery sou! the seeds of mis- 
trust of Mustapha, being aware of the fruitful soil which the passions 
of Solyman supplied for ber work of malignant destruction. — Rustan, 
@ ihe Vizirazem, was gained over to aid her views, by a marriage with 
one of her daughters; and the steps whereby they alienated his! ather's 
affections, and iniased their feelings of jealous hate, were chiefly by 
loading the character of the young prince with adulatory praise, and 
by spreading betore the Sultan's eyes proofs of the love of the soldiery 
for iis son. ‘Che mere prospect ol hisown fame being eclipsed by his 
con's future virtues, fillea Solyman with melancholy. To farther irri- 
tate the fears and pride of the Emperor, an eunich placed about the 
erson of Mustapha, invented the calumny of his corresponding with 
his great enemy, the Shah of Persia. The steps from suspicion to 
death are very suort in Turkey; and Mustapha, boldly entering the 
tent of bis father, although warned of his danger, was seized upon by 
he ministers of death. ‘The young prince, strengthened by despair. 
early overpowered bis executioners, when the Sultan, who witnessed 
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his horrid sight irom behind a curtain, drawing it aside, appalled his | 


inhappy sop, who in an instaat lay strangled at his feet; the tragedy 
ving completed, the awnings of the imperial tent were thrown open, 
nd the dead body exposed to the general view of the army. Gean)jir 
ame like the rest to the affecting sight: when, seeing the brother 
voom he affectionately loved thus cruelly murdered. after uttering the 
Ditterest reproaches against the authors ot the deed, he plunged a dag- 
er into his own beart, and expired on Mustapha’s lifeless remains. 
The sad spectacle excited a revolt among the Janizaries, which, would 
srobably have cost any prince, less revered than Solyman, his throne 
snd life; they were, however, eventually appeased, and order res- 
ored. Bajazet and Selim alone remained; and these princes uow 
ommenced a career of mutual hate and rivalry. A rumour now 
prose that Mustapha was yet alive, and Bajazet, to forward his sinister 
iews, permitted the imposter to levy troops in his government; the 
vhole empire was menaced with a terrible revolntion, until Solymen, 
ssuing the severest orders to seize the rebels, the imposter was made 
risoner; who, in despair, avowed the part taken by Bajazet. ‘The 
ears aud influence of Roxalana for the present preserved him from 
pisimplacable father; but passions and feelings, such as existed be- 
ween this father and son, were not likely to wear away or be forgot- 
en, Bajazet, although pardoned, was an object of suspicion, and his 
mbitious mother, Roxalana, now appeared secretly to incline to her 
on Selim. Impelied by these impressions, Bajazet returned to his 
overnment of Iconium; and having levied a body of troops, he pre- 
pared tu attack his tbrother Selim in his government of Amusia. Pro 
ribed, at length, by Solymao, and in fear of his own adherents, the 
ntortunate Prince proceeded to throw himself under the protec- 
ion of Ismael Sofi; the subtle Persian knew too well that he beld in 
is hands the means of extorting even unreasonable terms from the 
npatient and irritated Sultan. No event of his reign seems to have 
scited greater rage and excitement in the mind of Solyman, than that 
is rebel son should have fled to the Persians; and his preparations 
)r a new war were most menacing. His troops, however, were so 
isheariened with their former hardships, that they refused to march ; 
id Solyman, or rather Roxalana, having bribed the ministers of the 
ophi, the life of the unhappy prince was made the price of a strict 
sion between the two states. An ambassador extraordinary, on the 
art of the Sultan, presented to the Shah magnificent presents, and 
so six hundred thousand crewns of gold, which was the stipulated 
bm for the part he had promised to act. Hassan who was the envoy 
| his ernel father, found Bajazet so pale and wan, and his hair and 
pard so overgrown, thet although brought up with him from a child, 
- could not recognize the once lively Bajazet until he was shaved 
id trimmed; when he was eventually compelled to strangie the 
retched prince with his own hands to satisfy the jealous Solyman 
hat he was destroyed. Ilis four sons were involved in his destiny ; 
dthe sepulehre of the Ottoman race thus again was opened to re- 
ive the wurdered victims of an entire descent. Selim was declared 
he Prince of Amasia, a title attached henceforth to the presumpilive 
sir of the Ottoman throne.—Upham's History of the Ottoman Empire. 


Important Egyptian Antiquity.—All the literati of Europe are aware 
f the vast importance of the celebrated Rosetta Stone in the British 
useum, asa key to the interpretation of those lost records which are 
ited under the torm of Egyptian bieroglyphics. It appears trom the 
bilowing communication trom Cairo, that a memorial of a similar 
nd has been the subject of coniention between the English and 
tench collectors; and that the latter (by (he means described) have 
come the possessors of this inscription, in which three languages are 
imployed,—furnishing through the Greek a guide to the unsnown 
nchorial and hieroglyphic. Mutilated and imperfect as it is, the 
Hosque Stone must possess great value; and we cannot but regret 
bat it has been lost to England, through practices certainly not cre- 
table to the parties concerned, and savouring more of the scliool of 
poleon than of the friendly and liberal relation in which we stand 


i 
pith the Bourbon government of France.—Literary Gacette. 
Advices trom Mr. James Burton, dated Cairo, April 17th, state that 
be Trilingual Stone which he discovered in 1826, in the ruinons part 
a mosque, has been given to the French, alter having been refused 
peatediy to the urgent applications of Mr. Salt, Mr. Berker, and 
olonel Cradock, made on Peal, and at the desire, of the English 
vernment. The reason assigned for these refusals bes always been 
he sanctity of the place in which the stone was placed: bot after 
ading the letter of Colonel Cradock to Mr. Abro, dated March Ist, 
25, itis difficult to suppose this the real ground. Mr. Burton bas 
Niormly believed that the trac cause of failure was the jealous inter- 
fence of a French party; and, never despairing of eventual success, 
kept till lately as secret as possible the knowledge of the spot in 
hich his discovery took place. On the arrival of M. Champollion 
b Eeypt, however, his respect for so distinguished a writer induced 
mto lay aside, in regard to bim, this cautious demeanour: at the 
(uest of Lord Pradhoe he conducted him to the mosque, and gave 
man opportunity of examining the Stone, which he did with appa- 
‘indifference. Soon afterwards, M. Linant, a French artist, for 
*riy in the employment of Mr. Bankes, and subseqnently of the 
Society, received a letter from M. Drovetti, the French con 
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. written atthe instigation of M. Champollion, inviting him to assist 
*® in their endeavours to prevent this tablet from falling, as the 
*e(ta table had done, into the hands of the English, and to secure it 
isownecountry. M. Linant, indignant at this proposal, being 

Z re that, by the custom of the country, the discoverer of any art: 
Dee.’ 88 0quity became the proprietor, communicated it immediately 
a lr Barton’ An interview took place in consequence between Mr 
wae *°d M. Drovetti, in which the latter stated, thet if the prior claim 
uld be got rid of, such was the influence which he (Drovetti) had 


ee 


ver Ibrahim Pasha, the Stone would no doubt be granted to him; 
earnestly requested, therefore, that Mr. Burton would waive lis 
aim assuring bim, that if it was so granted, the Stone should imme- 
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diately come to him par amour. 
that, independently of personal considerations, he had a duty to per- 
form to the English government. M. Drovetti then hegged to be 
tiade acquainted with the site of the Stone, a request which was not 
complied with. After this iuterview Mr. Burton considered it expe 
| dient that a new application should be made to the viceroy; but it 
Was made too late. Ibrahim Pasha, ignorant of all that hed taken 
place on the subject, hud already conceded the Stone, of-hand 

to M. Drovetti. On receiving this intelligence, Mr. Burton, 0 
all risks, had the Stone taken up and deposited at the English co 
sulate, where it remained two days undiscovered, during whic 
time he was assiduously employed in copying off the inscriptions 

The stone was then dounnded and delivered up; forthe Pusha, not- 
Withstanding the remonstrances of Mr. Barker, confirmed the graut— 
directing, however, at the same time, in consideration of the cireuw- 
stances ot the cases that Mr. Burton should be allowed the ase of (he 
stone four days longer, before it Gnally passed into the possession of 
3] Drovetti. The value of the object could not be ascertained befor 
it Was taken up, aud turns out to be less than was anticipated ; for it 
only @ fragment, one-half its originai size Onit is represenied a pro 
cession in bas-relief, benenth this there are twenty-nine or thirty line 
of hieroglyphic characters, twenty-seven of encborial, and seventy four 
ot Greek ; but from the mutilation just mentioned, there remains only 
ihe baif of every line: add to this, thet many of the characters are 
effuced,—some can be determined only by being of a lighter shad 
whea wet than the smooth-worn surface, or by getting the light to tal! 
upon them in a particular direction. 

Notwithstanding the short period of time allowed, and the difficul\y 
of the task, Mr. Burton has, with the assistance of Mr. Wilkinson, 
succeeded in making « copy of all the inseriptious, and hes since |i- 
thographed the Greek and hieroglyphic part. ‘'woimpres-ions of these 
have Leen received: they were sent off in haste, before (he enchorial 
part, which is the least injured, could not be gotready ; but this will fol- 
| low shortly, together with a larger copy of the whole tablet, and a cast 
j of it in plaster. ‘The subject seems to refer to the daughter of Auletes: 
the name of Berenice occurs in the hieroglyphics. 

The Slave Market at Constantinople.—1 bad an opportunity afforded 
me of seeing this horrid place, where perhaps, the loveliest women in 
the world are bought and sold like eatile, inspected by every scoundrel 
who wearsa turben, and submitted to the scrutiny of every virago who 
effects to be a judge of slaves, Franks are not suffered to visit this 
bazaar ; bat now and then, when an opulent slave-merchant falls sick, 





large quadrangular court-yard, with a shed running along, 
oarrow cells on the ground floor, and a gallery above, which surrounds 
the building; on the second stagethe chambers are reserved for the 
Greeks aud the Georgians ; below are the black women of Darfur and 
Sannaar and the copper-coloured beauties of Abyssinia, the latter are 
remarkable for the symmetry of their feature and the clegance of their 
forms ; they commonly sell for 150 dollars, (£20,) while the black 
women seldom bring more than 80 dollars, (£15.) ‘The poor Greek 
women are huddled together: I saw seven or cight in one cell, 
stretched on the floor, some dressed in the vestiges of former finery, 
some half naked ; some of them were from Scio, others from Ispara, 
a had nothing in common bat despair! All of them looking pale 
and sickly, and all of them appenred to be pining after the homes they 
Were never more to see again, and the friends they were to meet no 
more. Sickness and sorrow bad impaired tieir looks, but still they 
were specires of beauty ; andthe melancholy stillness of their cells 
was sedly contrasted with the roars of merriment which proceeded 
from the dungeons of the negro women, No scene of homan wretch- 
edness can equal this. ‘The girl who might have adorned her native 
village, whose innocence might have been the solace of an anxious 
mother, and whose beauty might have been the theme of many a 
tongue, was here subjected to the gaze of every licentious soldier who 
chose to examine her features or her form on the pretence of being a 
|beyer. I saw one poor girl of about 15 brought Peeth to exhibit her 
| peit and figure to an old Turk whose glances manifested the motive 
| for her purchase ; he twisted her elbows, he pulled her ancles, he'felt 
| her ears, examined her mouth and then her neck, and all this while the 
slave-merchant was extolling her shape and features and protesting 
ishe was ‘only turned of thirteen, that she neither snored nor started 
in her sleep, inevery respect she was warranted. Tloitered about the 
bazaar until [ saw this bargain brought toa conclusion : the girl wes 
bought for 280 dollars, (about £55 sterling.) The separation of this 
young creature from her companons in Wretchedness, Was a new 
scene of distress ; she was pale as death, and hardly seemed conscious 
of her situation, while all the other girls were weeping around ber and 
taking theirlast farewell. Her new master lengbed at the sad parting, 
and pushed her betore him to the outer gate ; but there she stopped for 
a moment, and entreated permission to go back for the remainder of 
her Greek attire, which [ dare say she prized more than any thingin 
the world, for probably it was all on earth that remained io her of 
what she had broughttrom that home which she bad forever left. The 
old Moslem sccompanied her back, and in a few minotes [saw her re 
turning to the gate, with a little bundle ander ier erm, trembling from 
head to foot and weeping most bitterly. — Madden's Travels. 
— — 


THE OLD POST-OFFICP.—LONDON. 

When a few words will preserve the memory of what is about to be 
removed for ever, we have pleasure in altempling to convey our 
| readers a brief account of the present Post off ce,—an establishment of 
| the greatest public utility, which is to be transferred on the 12th of 

Anzust to the new and splendid building erected try Smirke on the site 
of the ancient religious house of St. Martin's le Grand 

The house in which the office is now eld, and where it bas been 
| fixed from the time of Queen Anne, is one of thoee bail’ immediately 

after the great fire ; it was for some years (he residence of Sir Robert 

| Vyner, a jovial citizen of Lond “1, who. on 
| one occasion during his mayoralty plenum, plucked bis 
| sovereign by the sleeve, and insisted b ‘stay, and take other 
bottle.’ 

Sir Robert, like other citizens of credit andrenown, had a frugal 
imind, and, when it became necessary to rebuild his house, parchased 
jan old manor-house of the Cromers Tunstall, io nt, which he 

forthwith pulled down, and prudently ex nveyed the materials to Lon 
don, to be used in the erection of vis new mansion ; and this he raised 
| upon the exact spot where the house had formerly stood, in the seme 
| narrow, crooked; and incqmimedious Lomberd-street, which existed 
| before the fire 

| So many additions to the old edifice have been made, for the greater 
| convenience of transacting the important business of the Post-office, 
jthat, at thistime, the walle of the original mansion are not very easily 
to be discerned; but in the court-yerd isa large doorway, the entrance 
| to the secretary's office, which may be, perlays the identical portal 
| where the roval carriage waited, when his majesty so gaily returned 
‘to the table of his host, singing a line of an old song, “ he that is drunk 
| is as greatasa king.’ 

The rooms of the ancient mansion, now filled with clerks and ac- 

countants, are spacious, and exhibit a certain degree of grandeur in the 
jarchitectural enricuments like works of Sie Christopher 
le ved the building 


| Wren. who. it is not improbabis 
| Amongat all the modern addition use of Sir Robert Vyner 
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the most remarkahle and geners teresting strocture is the intand 
office ; the chief depariment, ns being ‘he means ¢ f producing a reve- 
nue to the government trom st tore rational conve 
niency By en indulren: orvtuie v, this office, whence it 
| is obviously necessary ‘Oo ¢% can Only he seen tis 
constructed for the recs al body, of various classes, 

li basiiy employed. anc e ytwo hundred and fifty 


persous. The action ai this 


This Mr. Burton declined; saying lis certainly of very great i 


a Christian hakkim, or doctor, gains admittance. ‘The slave bazaar isa | 
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Mporiance to the Gommunity ; by its . 
ration, the hopes and fears of his M ‘ tay 
ed, confirmed or annihilated: the ‘ 4 a ot ae ieee 


consid: rably (acilitated, and a direet etre o ae on 
distant paris of the empire and its colonies rendered certain and ex: 
peditions. The clerks and others employed in this part of the office 
hike the members of the everinsting clab, must be always al their wnt, 
me pabtic holydays, as in other offices, no leave of absence, or seth 
aude the daily attendance of this stated number, whore 
The imtane dice isa hall, of nearly equal dimensions o 
about sixty or seventy teet, constructed from designs by the late John 
hones Groves. Twelve Dorie columes form a Peristyle, and support 
a contisued entublature, whence rises an elliptiee! dome. ¢ en othe 
centre to admit a very handsome sky-light of bent glass. he corr 
dors are also lighted trom the ceiling. and excepting on the side co . 
muneating with the letter-carriers’ office, by folding-oors ; the re 
rounding walls are occupied by divisions, agreeing in number with the 
mail coaches despatched home every evening. These divisions are 
filled with cabinets, closed withdatticed doors, and containing parti 
tions, a!! inscribed with the names of the several towns upon ont sep 
arate road. In the erea ot the peristyle are lorge tables, cOvered with 
| green cloth ; upon these the operation of sorting the letters is perform 
led, ina manner neither tedious or intricate, which it is hardly neces 
jsary to explain in detail, The levtersare transferred to the ¢ ivisions 
betore named, and, after undergoing a peculiar computation, are fine!l , 
| sent on their route ; all which is accomplished with aceurney and ore 
| cision, voly w be required by constant practice. The degroe of pore 
| tection, indeed, which this grand machine bas already altoined, must 
| have required, in its gradual and progressive improvement, the applice 
| tion of powerful ability, as well asa very judicious adoption and ar 
| rangement of the various means frequently suggested by the speculs 
{tions of ingenious projectors. : 
} hen any event of general or 
jinformed it is sensitily felt in this department of the Port-office : the 
| debates of Parliamen', or the arrival of important! news, reatly. add 
jtothe public correspondence; other causes, asa populer dlection Va 
| lentine’s day,or the tea sales at the India House, also affect the cireula 
| tion of letters. Fifty thousand in the morning for London, and the 
| Same in the evening for the country, is no uncommon number. On 
these occasions, a greater attendance of clerks is consequently required 
that no delay may be experienced by the public. 
| ‘The public is now so well acquainted with the official attention to ita 


nevery side, 





particular interest transpires, we are 


a range of | COPVenience, that the ancient additions to the directions of letters of 


| With speed. Hast, post haste; and the very enticing words, Pleare (y 
| deliver this immediaiely, and you will be rewarded for your trouble, are 
| no longer considered wecessary ‘ ' 
The careful management of this active machine is under the Cirec. 
tion of a superintending president, a president and a vice-president 
appellations unusually characteristic in matiers of business. Others { 
whom particular and confidential duties belong, are termed inspectors 
‘The blind inspector, rather a strange denomination, has the very 
difficult task of making legible all the ill-written and badly spelled di. 
| rections of letters put into the office. Some, whose education bas been 
neglected, will spell Oxford thus, Auksphut—right, according to thei: 
| mode of pronunciation; others, for the homor of it, will enigmative 
|thus, A Bridge for Gretabridge in Yorkshire. Tosey is, agreeably to 
| 4 rural mode of spelling, St. Osyth, &e. Sometimes he is puzzled 
with a scrawl! not anlike a spider's web, or the migration ofa fly, wet 
| from the inkstand, over the paper; the privilege of franking inducing, 
} some to direct a letter, who, perhaps, would not otherwise attempt i 
By a diligent study of his duty, for a certain number of years, 
clerk renders himself competent to be an inspector of franke,—an 
oftice once held by Edward Cave, who ought to Ce remembered as the 
first pablic reporter of the debates of Parliament, and as the earlies: 
patron of Dr. Johnson, who wrote the speeches from his reports. He 
was supposed to have too narrowly confined the privilege of franking, 
| ana, after being foprenanded hy the House, was obliged to resign his 
| post. He afterwards established the first monthly magazine ; that 
i very popular species of literature, which time has decidedly improved 
The inspectors of franks have now attained aremarkable facility of 
discovering the precise number each M. P. issues; and whoeverit may 
be, prince or peer, who in bis readiness to confer a favour, exceeds 
| his limit, is sure to make his correspondent pay the nereeme, Ot this 
fact we are enabled to epeak from costly experience. We indeed know. 
jamember of Parliament, there are doubtless many suc, who very 
| candidly told us he never refused the trifling favour of a frank, even if 
| asked for it thirty times day. It is quite needless to sny we should de- 
|eline his frank if offered. The idle attempt at fraud of inserting in 
|\the usual corner, instead of the name, the Words Free, if you please, 
| meets with certain detection. 
The packets for the West Indies pre also made up in the inland of 
| fice: this branch of the service was established in the reign of Queen 
Anne, by Sie Thomas Prankland, Bart., with whose excellent char 
acter, by a contemporary, we shall conelade oor slight notice of an of 
fice distinguished by the usefulness of its objects. “Sir Thomas Frank 
| land is chief of a very good family in Yorkshire, with » very good ee- 
(tte: his being my Lord Fauconberg's nephew, and marrying a grand 
| daughter of Oliver Cromwell, first recommended him to King William 
lwho at the revolution made him commissioner of the Excise, and, in 
|some years after, governor of the Post-office. By abundance of appli 
‘eation, he anderstands that office better than any man in England 
and notwithstanding we hed no intercourse with France last war, 
he improved the revenue fo ten thousand pounds a ben! more than 
it was in the most flourishing years. He was the first that direct 
Jed a correspondence with Spain and Portugal, and all our for 
| eign plantations, tothe great advantage of our traffic, and is turned 
fur greater matters when the government shall think fitto employ 
lhim. The queen, by reason of his great capacity and honesty, hatu 
| continued him inthe office of post-master general. Ie is « gentleman 
lof very easy, affable disposition, of good sense, extremely zealous far 
| the constitution of hiscountry, yet does not seem over forward; keeps 
lan exact unity amongst the officers under him, and encourages them in 
their daty, through a peculiar familiarity, by which he at once ob! 
lthem, and keeps up the dignity of being tmaster.""—Mackay's Me 
| moirs, 1719 


Po 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
From Capt. Basil Hall's Travels. 

| In compliance with the request of a Canndion subscriber, we give 
the remainder of Capt. Hall's general remarks on the Colonies ) 

In answering the second interrogatory, “Of what use is Ragland to 
the Colonies?” I shall confine myself toa few of the leading ad 
vantages 

In the first place, we must always recollect, that however loyal the 
inhabitants of the Colonies may be, and L conscientiously believe they 
really are so at this moment, it would be childish, or rather sympte 
matic of dotage in as, to expect they would be averse to severing the 
connexion, if their happiness and i aig as nations were to be is 
creased by euch a seperation. Individuals, no doubt. would be found 
there, and probably in great numbers, as there are in revolutions, who, 
from astern sense of loyal duty, would nail their coloursto the mast, 
and «ink orewinm with the fortanes of the canse under which they have 
been bred, and either succeed or be ruined as British whjects. Na 
tionally sneaking. however, these matters are never regulated by suck 
feelings, but, like most other (hings in this world, by expediency; and 
I think it may eesilvy beshown, that if the English administration main- 
tain the same enflightened policy which they have observed durin 
years towards the Colonies, the real interests, and w 
them the cordial good-will, of the inhabitants will be secured, as long 


he last few 


as it raay well be termed | as we choose to maintain (be alliance ; for nothing, I fully believe, but 
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other power. The *, to use # COMMON Expression, sre completley 
in our bands, and we hav@ofly to playthem weil, to secure all the 
advantages whigh it is possible to hope for. ‘The secret of the game, 
whieh is quite simpie. may always be tound. It consists exclusively in 
consulting, in good taith, the genuine interests of the Colonies; tor 
be these what they may, they can by no possibility fail, in the lowg run, 
to be ours likewise. he same rules which: bind man an man togetuer, 
will, undoudtedly, apply in every case to nations, (heugh in the in- 
stance of rival States, as they are called, this seems — dificult of 
accomplishment in practice, while in that of Colony and Parent State, 
the application appears really very easy. 4 t 
‘The terms“ Parent State,” and ‘ Mother Country,” are not, I think, 
very happily chosen ; or, to speak more correctly, th y have surviv ed 
the period when they were appropriate. 
relations subsisting between a country and Hs colony, , " 
ed from domestic life, it vccurs to me, that one which designates a still 
more binding tie might be applied; where, allhough the nominal su- 
premacy is given to the party Who by natareis physically the strongest, 
the alliance may, for all this distincyon, be strictly mutual, and the ad- 
vantages, to every practical intent and purpose, reciprocal, — 
Wherrtbe British Provinces are compared with the United States, 
it is by no means too much to say, that the laws, which, im fwet, are 
those of. England, are out of all sight more steady. The independence 
of the Colonial judiciary is much greater, not, indeed, nominally, but 
in practice, for reasons Which Ushall have occasion to go into minutely 
in treating of this branch of the American government. As lo per- 


~ sonal freedom and the protection of property, therefore, the Colontsts 


are, at least, equal to the Americans. The toundations of those pow- 
ers which presesve social order, are certainly more stable and better 
organized in the Provinces than in the United States. Their rulers do 
not derive their authority from those over whom their power is to be 
exerted; they look up, and sot down, for approbation, and can, there- 
fore, use that authority with more genuine independence. This doc- 
Arine, of course, is scouted in the United States as altogether hetero- 
dox; but the Colouies, when prompted to compare their condition 
with that of their neighbours, Lam quite certain, will never find cause 
to regret the distinctions which arise from this source; and that they 
feel this as they ought to do, L know by ample experience. 

In the United States, places of power and eminence Jepend entire- 
ly upon popular caprice; and, consequently, tbe candidate must often 
submit, per force, to mach that is repugnant to the best feelings of bis 
nature. Where station depends for its continuance upon the fuctas- 
ting will of a giddy populace, it must be frequently bestowed without 
werit, and still more trequently be withdrawe without crime. 

In the British Provinces, all sitaations of honour or profit are derived 


from the Crown. They are no doubt sometimes bestowed on improper 


persons, and wre obtained by improper means. But can this be pre- 
vented by any buman devices yet invented? Are such things pre 
vented by the democratical institutions of the United States? 
all, it is perhups better to be subservient to a monarch than to a mob 
If a man must condescend to smile in order to obtain a selfish end, it 
is probable his character will suffer less by bowing to one man above 
him, than by cringing to a thousand below, 

In the colonies, men are content to insist upon equality of rights, 
and their protection, without ever dreaming of the visionary doctrines 
of universal equality amongst — or property. In looking about 
also for preterment, suited to their station and capacity, they are not 
obliged to stoop before they attempt to soar. Their flights, it may be 
said, are of vo great elevation ; but those who sincerely desire to reach 
the comparative eminence which the Provineial offices bestow, may, 
generally speaking, be convinced, that respectability of conduct, united 
with sufficient talent and industry forthe due performance of pubiic 
duties, will seldom fail to attract the attention of government; and 
when such men once gain the station to which they aspire, and whieh 
their knowlenge and talents enable themto fill with utility,they are 
sure to retain their place, under a system of mautua) confidence and 
proper responsibility, as long as they comply e@onselentiously and dili- 
gently with the obligations imposed upon them 

On the other band, by means of the elective franchise, which is 


very generally enjoyed, the great bulk of the people retain in their 


»wo hands sufficient political influence to make them feel quite free 
and truly independent in the sitation where nature has placed them. 
Happily, also, the exercise of their political rights does not interfere to 
any hurtful degree with their social duties, nor carry them at all out 
of their p. per sphere of life. 

Thus the community at large possess fully as much, if not more 
freedom, than their neighbours, while the best informed and ablest 
members ot it have better, and incomparably more permanent and 
definite, stimulants to honest ambition than the same class of men i 


ip 
the United States. Neither isthe peace of soviety disturbed by inces- 


sent contentions for temporary power, and the inhabitants of the Co- | 


lonies are enabled to manage their internal affairs upon more uniform 
principles, because they are confided to the hands of experienced and 
able men. All this is arranged in direct defiance and ridicule, E admit, 
of the doctrine of universal equality; bul, nevertheless, in a manner 
strictly coniormable to the decrees of Providence, us far as they are 
made known tous by the lights of experience and plain common 
sense. 

‘These advantages, and many others of a similar character, would 
immediately be lost tothe Colonies, if their connexion with England 
were dissolved ; and the conviction that this is true, has so firm a hold 
on every reflecting mind in those countries, that I feel confident of their 
fot only confirming it more and more every day, but that they will 
seize every possible opportunity ot assimilating their condition, and 
énteriwining their fortunes still more with « nation, whose constitution 
has at all events the merit of working well, and whose prosperity 
geems to be at least equal to that of any other. 

The Colonists should bear in mind, that as they are really and truly 
British subjects, ~ enjoy, in common with the natives of England, 
the privilege of trading trom port to port any where in the Empire at 
large, which no other countries possess. Nor is this fair tile to equal 
tights with ourselves any longer counterbalanced, as it was afew years 
ago, by impolitic restrictions upon their intercourse with foreigners. 

herever they now choose to go, they carry along with them the 
very same privileges which are allowed to the natives of the Old 
Country, and like them reap all the benefit of treaties made between 
foreign nationsand Eagland. Thus they are as traly members of this 
powertul empire as we in Scotland are, and they can no more be op- 
pressed or molested by any other nation than we can be. Meanwhile, 
they enjoy all the other advantages of Englishmen, without being cal- 
led upon to share almost any of their burdeas. The weight ot taxa. 
tion in every one of the British Colonies, is less than in any of the 
United States; while the whole expense of the general defence, and 
especially that of creating and maintaining a navy, and keeping up a 
series of wowertul fortresses. is paid by England without our demand- 
tng any conteibution from them 

Phe revenues which the Colonies derive from foreign trade. are ap- 
plied by their own legislatures to the internal improvements ot (he re- 
Spective provinces ;—whereas were they to become members of the 
American Confederacy, all such duties would be subjected to the con 
trol of the Congress at Washington—and every improvement then 
made, would be at the expense of direct taxation. from which the 


’ y are 
nowesempt. They 


should recollect, also, that in the event ot a se pa- 
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uties on their timber and coru being much lower in England than 
those levied om the same, or even better commodities, coming from 
other countries. That we benefit by this, in the long run, even more 
than the colonies do, I fully believe ; but still the loss to them of such 
sources of prodt would be immense, in case of the connexion being 


Oroken. 


nies likewise, that, as an integral part of the eatensive system v 
hastily sketched above, the Crown sbould retain a considerable sh 
of influence in the very heart of those countries. 

Were the salaries of the more important officers of government al- 


evayepait by the Mother Country, ber influence would, | thiak, be 


wry 
are 


own indiscretion, tan ever urg@ them to court 8 union with any ire secure, and consequently the happiness of the Co 
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@ation, they weuld love the enormous benefit they now derive from the | 


It is of the greatest importance, not only to England, but to the Colo-| 
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lonies more 
permanent, then it she were to permit them to detrey the whole ex- 
pense ov their civil list. There is little doubt, | believe, that they 
would assume that burden, if, anfortunately for themselves, as well as 
for us, they should be called upon to do so by the government at home. 
After all, the Irfling expense of a few of the civil ofacers in the 

_ North American provinces, together with the more seric us, but equally 
necessary, expenditures ‘or maintaining the military and naval deten- 
ces, are amply overbalanced by the advantages derived from this con 
nexion, whether they directly advance our commercial and political 
prosperity asa naval and manafacturing country, or whether they 
| lit the maritime power of another nation whose interests are no! 
| very triendly to ours; or lastly, but not least, whether they contribute 
to the prosperity of the Colonies themselves—ohildren, or rather true 


If aterm deseripiive of the | and loyal consorts, of the country in whose sunshine they Dourish, and | 
must be borrow-| in union with which they enjoy a degree of happiness far greater, and | 


more secure, tuan any nousinal iodepence can ever place within their 
reach. 


| 
SKETCH OF THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION FOR 
INDEPENDENCE. 
From the (London) Foreign Quarterly Revier. 
| Bon Miguel Hidalgo 
| first who lighted the wain. He had been considerably irritated by the 
check givea by the government to some improvements he had intro- 


nish party 48 part of an infamous system of Creole debasement. 
described asa man of considerable reading, strong understanding, and 
| great firmness of character. He does not, however, appear to have 
j been very circamspect in his proceedings, for his shemes became 





ceived by the Intendant, on the 13th of September, 1510, to arrest 
him, with Allende, and Abasola—three Dreole officers then at Gua- 
vaxnato—in consequence of its having transpired that it was their in- 
tention to surprise the whole of the Europeans on the frst of October, 
and that they had seduced some non-commissioned officers to join 
them, Being apprised of the intentions of the Lutendant, on the 18th 
September, Hidalgo and his confederates, with ten followers, arrested 
seven Europeans resident in Dolores. This trifling success led such 
numbers to his standard, that, in an incredibly short space of time, he 
took possession of San Felipe and San Miguel el Grande; and with the 
plunder of the Europeans he satisfied the wants of bis tamultuary fol- 
flowers. He next summoned Riano, the Intendant in Guanaxuato: 
but that magistrate shut himself upin the public granery, and defended 
it with great vigour until he was killed, when the gate was forced and 
a most merciless carnage made. Mr. Ward mentions that he knows 





seventeen perished on that fatal day. 
more adequate idea of the ruthless destraction effected by the Indians, 


until five o’clock on Friday evening, not one house belonging to any 
European was left standing on Saturday morning. 

Hidalgo is supposed to have encouraged these atrocities, to render 
the contest one that could never terminate amicably. The Viceroy, 
D. Francisco Xavier Venegas, had been at first disposed to treat this 
insurrection ot tle natives with contempt; but he was soon disabused, 
and forces were collected from all points to put down what he con- 
sidered an audacious rebellion. While these important proceedings 
were going on, the aid of the spiritual arm was called in, and Hidalgo 
was excommunicated, both by his Diocesan and the Metropolitan. 
Regardless of these fulminations he proceeded with a large accession 
of force, to Voiladolid, where he received fresh reinforcements, and 





Necupetaro, whose talents place him in the first rank of Mexican 
patriots. 

Hidalgo continued his advance to the capital, and overthrew a hos- 
tile body, in which Iturbide held a command, on the road from Tatuca. 
Bat after advancing within sightof Mexico, be retired without an 
| effort. In his retreat he encountered Calleja, the Spanish general, 

who had pressed on his rear with a considerable regular foree. Tn the 
plain of Aculeo, on the 7th of November, 1830, Calleja was completely 
| Victorious, and Hidalgo hastily fell back on Valladolid, while Allande, 
| his second in command, took the road to Guanaxuato. On being com- 
pelled to abandon this town, a series of affocious murders was com- 
| menced by the insurgents, which led to most terrific retaliation on the 
| part of the Spaniards. Two handred and forty-nine Europeans were 
murdered in cold blocd on the very morning that the Spanish Gene- 
ralentered the town. He immediately issued orders to give no quar- 
| ters, but he soon retracted them, and eventually contented himselt de- 
| cimating the inhabitants. Hidalgo retired to Gaudalasara, where he, 
too, murdered between seven and eight hundred Europeans, with a 
secresy that rendered the act more revolting. A second battle at the 
bridge of Calderon, was equally unfortunate for the insurgents with 
that of Aculoca, although the Indians fought better. The levies were 
then lett under the command of a new chief, Don Ignacia Lopez 
tayon; and Hidalgo, with his three original colleagues, determined 
on entering the United States, for the purpose of completing their mili- 
tary stores. On the 2Ist March, 1811, when on the road, they were 
apprehended, through the treachery of a former associate, Don Igna- 
| cio Elizondo. ‘Their trial, which was protracted till July, terminated 
in their conviction and subsequent execution. 








were making in various quarters, proceeded to establish a Junta of 
government, which was effected, at Zitacuaro, on the 10th Septem- 
ber, 1°? 11—within less than twelve months after Hidalgo’s first rising 
This Junta professed a readiness to acknowledge Ferdinand VIL. as 
their sovereign, provided he would establish himself in Mexico; but 
there is reason to believe that the professions thus made were “ false 
and hollow.’ One of the most memorable acts of this body was to 
draw up and transmit a manifesto to the Viceroy, containing propo- 
sals either for peace or war; but it was unavailing, and the captare of 
Zitacuaro on the 2d January, 1812, by General Calleja, then Conde 
de Calderon, obliged the members to make a hasty retreat to Stoltepec. 
While these proceedings were going on in the north, as has been 
already said, Morelos, the Parish Priest of Necupetaro, who bad be 
brooding over the wrongs of his country, had declare 
insurgents, and in October, 1210, 
from Hidalgo as Captain General of the South Western Proviaces, for 
which he set off, accompanied by a few servants armed with six mus- 
kets and some old lances. His forces were strengthened by the acces- 
| sion ot a body of African slaves, and the declaration of two brothers, 
Jose and Antonia Galeana, for the cause of independence” Withina 
month his small army Was increased to a thousand men, with whom 
he had advanced to and invested Acapulco, so long the resort of the 
galleons from Manilla. A victory obtained on his way thither, ina 
night attack, over the Spanish commandant, inspired his raw levies 
with confidence, and made him master of a most seasonable supply of 
the munitions of war, and of a considerable sum of mo ey. 
Fresh adherents flocked to his standard; among whom were the two 
Bravos and the Priest Matamoros, who afterwards made a distingaished 
| gure during the short but brilliant carver of his chief—Success 
| crowned his arms during a succession of engagements; so that by the 
month of Jamnary, 151, the insurgents had arrived at and captured 
Tosao, within twenty-five leagues of the capital. In another month, 
| the adqaneed goard arrived at Chalco, distant not more than three 
leagues from it. 


en 
d in favour of the 








' . . 
Calderon having been recalled from the north, where he had suc- | 
| 


ceeded in re-establishing the Spanish supremacy, prepared to attack 
| this formidable assailant. Moreios determined to encounter bim at a 
| small open town, Cuantila Amilpas, about twenty-two leagues from the 
capital. Calderon's first attack was made on the 19th February, and 
| successfully repelled; but after maintaining a gallant though unavail- 
ing defence till the 2d of May, being pressed by famine aud disease 
Morelos couducted his troops in safety between the Spavish batteries, 
and after dispersing them, ordered a rendezvous of the whole at Leu. 
car; (his last few wes achieved with the loss of euly seventeen men— 
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Costilla, Parish Priest of Dolores, was the | 


duced in his neighbourhood, and he viewed the measure of the Spa- 


Ile is 


. : . Py } 
known to the government in the city of Mexico, and orders were re- 


an individual (whom we also know.) of whose family no less than | 
It is impossible to convey a | 


than by stating the fact, that although the capture was not completed | 


the invaluable co-operation of Don Jose Maria Morelos, the Priest of 


Rayon retained his commard, and while insurrectionary movements | 


left Valladolid with a commission | 


4 , 
September } 
t but, unfortunately, in that number was Don Leonardo Bra 
| (ae excited pity tor himself, and adwmiration for the chivalrous; 
| sity of his son, the present Generat Don Nicolas Bravo. Acegsa, 

the usual practise at that time, bon Leonardo was sentenced 
his son offered in exchange for him three hundred Spaniards. “ 
prisoners: his offer was refused, and the unhappy parent suffered 
punishment. His son instantly liberated his captives, for 
should be tempted to retaliate in the same spirit that bad j 
his enemies. 

Morelos, having recruited his forces, successively defeated 
Spanish corps, ocenpied Tehuacan and Orizava, and by the 
November was on his way to Oaxaca. We have omitted tO stay 

the proper place, that at the commencement of the siege of ¢ 
| Amilpas, General Victorin, afterwards first President the B 
—al that time named Don Jose Maria Fernaudez—became 
Herealter we shall have occasion to say something more of j 
| Morelos, on arriving before the city of Oaxaca, immediately jnyy 
) it; and his artillery was directed With great success by Don 
| Miery Teran, one of the most able among the native officers, 
envy and jealousy have hitherto conspired to keep him in the 
, The capture of the city, which was followed by that of Acapule n 
cilitated the formation of a national Congress—which was alway, 
| object very near tothe heart of the revolutionary leader, 
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This 


sembly which was composed of the members of the Junta of Zits, 
ro, the deputies elected in Oaxaca, and others sciected by them tom 
resent the other provinces, opened its sittings onthe 13th Septem 
isis. in the town of Chilpanzingo—by which title it has been dig. 
i guished. In two months after the first meeting, the absolute inde, 
dence of Mexico was tormally declared. 

Morelos, in atteapting a junction with Teran and Guerrero, , 
own force having been reduced to 500 men, was surprised by Doo & 
nuel Concha, an active Spanish officer, aud afier vainly seeking dew 
| Was taken prisoner, and shot on 22d Dee., 1615. 

Moreios had anticipated that the formation of a congress would) 
forming a point of union, have insured concert among the insure: 
scattered over remote parts of the country. Aud he was right il 
congress could have maintained its authority. 

After its escape trom Iturbide, it was safely conducted by Geng 
| Bravo to Tehuacan, where Teran had his head quarters; disputes 
| tween its members, however, so soon began, that that efficer dissolg 

it so early as the 15th of December, seven days before Morelos’ deg 
| Each of the insurgent chiefs now acted independently, so that & 

Viceroy was enabled to crush them successively ; and availing hig 
self of these successes, wisely proclaimed an amnesty, which Was joy 
tully accepted by many. ‘Teran, after a series of brilliant operating 
was obliged toavail himselt of this lenily. Rayon wes made prison 
as Wellas Bravo. Victoria retired to (ie mountains, and lived wi 
out intercourse with human society for eighteen mouths; and, wey 
lieve, Guerrero alone maintained a small but respectable force amy 
the fastnesses of the south. 

The affairs of the revolution were thus languishing, when thee 
lant Mina landed, on the 15th of April, 1817, with a small bat dew 
mined band of foreigners, to aid the cause of independence. Te 
Moment was a most unpropitious one, for the only co-operation» 
which this young hero could calculate wes that ot afew predaey 
bands that ravaged the country, under chieis of the degraded char 
ter of Padre Tuires, of whose infamy and atrocities Robinson & 
givena lively portrait in his account of this ill-fated expedition. | 
addition to this, Mina was a Spaniard, and the Creoles doubted & 
sincerity in establishing that independence to which all of thea @ 
fondly clung. 

Mina landed with only 559 men and officers, of whom 0 under 
| command of Col. Perry abandoned him shortly afterwards. 100 we 
| lett to garrison a small fort at Soto de la Marina, under the orden¢ 

Major Sarda, while the enterprising chief himself determined to we 
the attempt to traverse the continent, in order to effect a junc 
with one or other of the insurgent corps in the very centre of Metis 
On his march he first defeated 400 cavelry,and aiterwards a fore 
980 European infantry and 1100 Creole cavalry. His whole lores 
this last action amounted only to 172 men, yet the rout of the me 
ists was so complete, that the cavalry were not heard of for four dp 
Marching on he effected, on the 22d oi June, a junction with at 
regular corps. Another victory crowned his valour: but it wasunie 
tunate that he seized the property of the Marques Jaral, and tha 
depot Soto de la Marina was carried by assault. The tide of form 
now turned; failure followed close upon failure, and his follows 
were reduced, chiefly by death, to fitty With this little corps het 
tempted to assault Guanajuato at night, was unsuccessful, and berg 
been surprised ata hacienda, in which he had sought refuge, was tat 
prisoner, and after the most brutal treatment from Orrantia, the Spe 
ish commandant, he was shotin July, 1817, in his twenty-eighth yet 
Allthe other insurgent chiefs were either destroyed or pardoned 
July, 1819, except Guerrero, whom we have already mentioned)® 
that there was the most confident hope among the royalists that the® 
gitimate government, as they deemed it, would be re-established. Br 
this confidence showed that the Viceroy Apodaca and his friendsw 
much less conversant with the subject than his predecessor the Con 
de Calderon, who appears to have watched the progress of revolute 
ary principles with infinite acuteness, and to bave traced with 
dexterity the secret springs of action that had produced the succesi® 
convulsions he had unavailingly essayed to counteract. Apodaca ¥ 
not, however, altogether wrong; there certainly was a strong preity 
| in favour of the mother country, and bad tnat been dexterously tut 
| ed to account, itis impossible to say how far the projects ol the re 
lutionists might not buve been counteracted, possibly with benelit 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Mexico. 


We have alrendy seen that by the middle of 1819 the iasurgt 
| cause was reduced to its lowest ebb. Shortly after this period, the 
| crees of the Cortes arrived respecting the sale of Church prope) 
| Apodaca it is said, wished to averttheir execution: but having recei"™ 
| imperative orders, he was obliged to enforce them. Mr. Ward sale 
| that being desirous of effecting a counter-revolution, he employ* 
| Iturbide to show that by upholding the king in opposition to the & 

stitution, religion and «il that was valuable would be secured We 
have always understood, however, that it was with the utmost rei 
tance Apudaca executed the orders, judging very correctly that at 
| first moment of pacification it was most imprudent to excite the host 
ty.of the clergy; but having no alternative, he obeyed his instractio 
To destroy the elements of insurrection, he also determined on 
ing its last resource in Cuerrero ; and, we believe, that it was for tre 
object, and not for that of overturuing the constitutiou, that Da 
Augustin Iturbide was sent by the viceroy. Be that asit may, It 
probably seeing the road to distinetioa open, did not attack Guerrere 
but, as we have understood, employed himself with the Curate & 
Iguala in drawing up the celebrated Plan of Jcuala; after which ™ 
ting himself with Guerrero, he proclaimed, on the 24th of Febrae 
| Is21, the independence of his country. ‘This declaration, hower® 
| was by no means received, at first, with the enthusiasm that might be* 
| been anticipated. Apodaca was deposed by the dominant party © 
| Mesico, and Novella, an officer to artillery, sueceeded to bim, but 
vuthority was not generally recognized. In the farther progres © 
| turbide and his army, the movements in their snpport are : 
as almost simultaneous ; so that by the month of July the whole 
try (with the exception of the capital) had embraced his ceuse- 
this career of suevess he had reached Queretaro, on his way '® 4 
capital, when the intelligence of the arrival of the constitutional 98 
| roy. Don Juan O' Donoja, at Vera Cruz, diverted his progress t0 
; va, W hitber the latter was permitted to proceed, and there the IW? 
| chiefs, on the 24th of August, 1821, concluded the | of Gorden 
founded on the Plan of Iguala: by which it was agreed that thee 
cuation of the Mexican territory by the Spanish army should 
place, andall the other arrangemeuts in the Plan of Aguala 
carried into full effect. Asthe subjects proclaimed were the a (a 
denee of New Spain asa separate monarchy, the maintenance 
Catholic religiow, and tbe union of all classes; the army which “ 


> 








to uphold them, was deoomiaated the * Army of the three usr, 
’ 


and to it the enpiltal was surseadered om the 27th of September 
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; rn aud his troops being sent to Havana at the cost 
oo dye wasassociated with I[turbide and others in the 





‘ dj : - 
eo ietlee, ebth whiel was to await the decision of that ef Spain. | 
a in determined to appoint a congress to fix the principles of the 
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a ee met on the 24th of February, 1-22, and the discordant 





ea constitutional monarchy, with a Bourbon prince at its 
4, were called “ Borbonistes.” ‘The republican party struggled 
a republic, though of what kind was undefined ; while a third party 
se who desired 10 adhere to the pian ot iguala in all things except 
<election of # monarch, whom they ished to be Tturbide; these 

ermed “ Iturbidistas.” Previously, however, to the meeting of 
er fesican Congress (on the leth of February) the Spanish Cortes 
4 decreed that the xroundwork of all these proceedings was noll and 
4—whieb annihilated tke first of the parties enumerated, and lett 
‘ ‘conte st betwe nibe two last. V iolent disputes having arisen be- 
en the legislature and executive bodies, on the subject of money 
da standing army, intrigues were set on foot by the adherents ot 
rpide, anu he 44s proc laimed Emperor on the lxth of Mey, 1822, 
‘tle non-commi-sioned officers of the garrison ot the capital, under 


to hav 


Che AStow, 


ped rp egy ou their property, and were shi sping their most jpico, and was imimediately joined by 400 Mexican horse. The 
table articles, as fast as possible, in British and #rench vessels of | problem is now solved why the & > 

wer. No American shipsof war in port. I : ' y Gwe Spapiards undertook so hazardous 

he Government and its finances are represented as being in a most | “enterprise with gosmall a force—there iy treason at work to assist 

deplorable condition to meet the threatened invasion, It is stated that ; them, and Mesico is no longer true to herself 


- +h . . P * 
no less than two millions of dollars would be necessary to place the | to be disguised, that the Spaniards, with a 





Ik is a fact not 


: eee " >  s . } valiry force 35 

aaa af’ @ bich it was composed soon open » wr hemselves. . the tepublic ina state of defence, as the troops are entirely destitute. hee ‘aieeenamiialibes te tha : y force of 3500 mea, 
ar adherents tO the Plan ot [guala, who wished, in conformity to | General Santa Anna has received orders from the Government. pla. s second commercial city om the 
¥ 


-}j . - : ey . denublic 
cing full powers im bis hands, authorizing him to act and do as he | “astern shores of the Republic, 
pleased. —He issued an order. 1 ccordingly, to the Custom House, pro- i 


bibiting the reception of Goverument paper. I 
must be paid in cash, 


and have been received with open 
arms by the people andthe soldiery. Thus much for their boasted 
‘or the future all duties | liberties, their love of treedom, and their patriotism. ‘To their shame 
be it spoken, the troops were bought; they sold themselves to their 
enemies, their task masters, their oppressors, for a doubloon a bead, 
}the ordinary price of a bullock! 
BY THE COLUMBIA FROM LONDON. 


Phe Navy is dismantled, and isnowise prepared to acton the de- | 
feusiv e, with the exception of a few smali vessels. 





Does this not prove the truth of 
what has been so often alleged, that the Mexican army is now a mere 
banditti, fighting only tor pay ? Any douwb -_ , : 

T wee 2) : ' \ ' Any doubts that exist of . 
The Courier of the 30th, after having, on several previons days, de- | bleed BONE he oli k oi ") ed of this ofter the 

i j : . : “ie ’ } ly scenes wo . > ad 
nied that there was any foundgiion for the ramours ot difficulties, em | COCY Seenes 1B Me city of Mexico during the late military revolt 
barrassments, or probable changes, in the British Cabinet, thus eate- must now vanish. Money, it would seem, is alone heeessary for th: 


gerically disposes of the matter:—" We again say that every thing | re-con juest of Mexico. 










eyitte of Augustine the First. This tumultuary election was sanc- 
med by the Cocsress, and confirmed by the provinces without op- 
Fresh struggies with the legis!ature for greater powers fol- 
wed which were «braptly terminated by the dissolution of that body 
a military force. A juntaof 45 persons was formed by the Empe- 
- out of his most compliant followers. Forced loans, and other vexa- 
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7 ie wns, excited a fresh insurrection, which, though repressed in oy } 
king dew der Garza. biezed with great tury in Vera Cruz, w hich, under jan- 
na, the governor, had declared in decided oposition to the existing 
" ormment. 
> bee Echetei a Spaniard, high in Iturbide's confidence, was sent * ith a 
right if siderable force to repress this re volutionary ebulition ; but that ot- 
_ er finding that Guadaloupe Victoria had joined Santana, and that de- 
Ly Gener ction was general, with au apostacy too common in Mexican —_— 
disputes eclared, with bis whole army, against the Emperor, and signet J ‘ 
Pe dissolne “onvention of Casa Mata. The revolt spread rapidly, and finding 
“elos’ dea imselt deserted by those who had most largely bencfitted by his ot 
$0 that & ation, on the &th of March, Is23, the latter assembied the me 
ailing big ongress and tendered his abdication. — This was not ace epted ; but 
ch was jy ¢ was permitted to quit the country with bis family, with an aunual | 
operates nsion of 25,000 dollars. He was € rcorted to the coast by General 
ade prisons bravo, Who had been one of his most determine d oppont nts, but Was 
lived wi lected by the failen chiel, no doubt from a recollection of the high- 
and, wel jinded principles of that genuine patriot and gallantman. As 8000 
orce ame : hurbide had abandoned the reins of Government, a new executive 
—. as formed with the title of “ Poder Executive,” consisting of Victo- 
hen thew a, Bravo and Negrete, whose three deputies or “ suplentes,” were 
| but dete suerrero, Michelena, and Dominguez. The republican government } 
ence. Te cing thus established, « constitution was proclaimed, the different | 
eration qmmmprates enacted their local laws and « onlederated ior genera! objects. 
F predator Afier the banishment ot Iturbide the government was occasionally 
ded charg jisturbed by tumultuary movements, such as that of Lobato in 1824, 
»binson be { Adrade, Quintana, and others inthe same year, and by the return 
edition. kMe! "he x-emperor him self ou the &th July, almost immediately atter 
doubted ii i¢ defeat of his partisans, just named. He was conducted on the 
{ then @ th of the same month to Padilla, in the state of Tamaulipos, identi 





























ed before the Congress, and in three hours afterwards shot. The 
al story is, we beheve, but little known. Itis this: Garza, whose 


0 under te 
ie had been spared by Iturbide, as we have already siated, had been 


100 we 


e orden ¢ be medium ot communication between him and his friends in the 
ed to wi orthern States. Whether he had become so with the intent to be- 
a juncaa 'y him, or was led to do so by the failure of the rising under Quin- 
of Mes na, we cannot pretend to decide; but thus much appears certain, 
5 0 ford at Beneski, a Polish adventurer, who accompanied Iturbide, had 
ole tore’ onferences with him (Garza), under some plausible pretext. Iturbide 
f the uufmmmended in disguise, as Garga states in his official report, but as we have 
r four din been assured on good authority, on the invifation of that officer to put | 
with a imself at tbe head of the troops and jead them to redress the wrongs 


f his country. That hurbide acted under this conviction is to our 


it was une wee : - 

and tha & nind certain, for we are sure, that with his resolution of character he 
2 of form ould never have submitied to be led to Padilla like a bull to the 
's follo take. He entered Padilla with the assurance of a victorious chief, 
corps he time’! death in afew hours dispelled the illusion. Every fact that has 
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ome to our knowledge respecting his last moments is confirmatory of 

his, and he died as he had lived, bold and undaunted. I[t is impossi- 

le to reconcile this atrocious act of the Mexican authorities with the | 
mmonest principles of justice. It bas indeed been attempted to de- 





stated respecting offices to individuals, dismissals from office, arrange. | 
ments, and the frequent and importunate applications made by the | 
Duke of Wellington to many (or indeed to any member of any party) | 


. | 
to join his Admntnistration—are false.” 


The French Ministry.—Paris letters of the 27th July state the follow- 
ing asthe new ppointments in the French Ministry :—M. Polignac, | 
to be President of the Council, and Minister of the Household: M. | 
Hurnahan, tobe Minister of Pinances; Martignac, to be at the head 
of Foreign Affairs ; Debelleyme, Minister of the Interior; the other 


A Paris paper says: “It seems that that the sum of 175,000,000 of 
francs, which has been offered to the Spanish Government for the 
conquest of Mexico, would be produced by a loan, to be made by the 
ancient possessors of that country, who have beeu expelled from it 


| 
* . | 
Ministers to remain as before. | 


The Crops in England-—The crops appear every where to be pro- 
mising, and the barns and granaries are pretty well cleared. 


Spain and Merico.—Thve London Courier of the 31st states that some 


gentlemen trom the city had an interview with Lord Aberdeen the | 


day previous, on the subject of the invasion of Mexico by Spain-— 


| * Lord Aberdeen gave the most satisfactory assurances that the British 


goverament would take the most effectual measures within their reach 


for the protection of British persons and property in Mexico. It wa 
suggested to his Lordship that Great Britain having. two or three 
years since. intimated to Colombia and Mexico, when an expedition 


to Cuba was preparing, that she could not see with indifference any 
attack upon that island, it seemed to be only reasonable that Spain 
should on her part be prevented from attacking Mexico and Colombia 


| from Cuba: to which Lord Aberdeen replied, that the circumstances 


of this afmament having been fiited out from Cuba, materially altered 
the position of affairs, under which the kind of prohibition alluded to 
had been imposed on Mexico and Colombia, aud that the Govern 
ment would not fail to take into consideration the new position in 
which affairs bad consequently become placed.” 
From the Seat of War.—A London paper of the ev 
says :—The contents of the continental journals received this morning 
lead us to expect some very important accounts from the theatre of 


wer in the east, and that, too, perhaps, before many hours have elapsed ; | 
for, notwithstanding the rumoured negotiations of peace, whieh, bv the | 
wey, are not so plentiful as they were afew days ago, there appears to | 


be neither sleep nor sluinber, no relaxation of activity, in the respec 
tive armies of the belligerents; indeed it is not improbable that the 
standard of the prophet has been already unfurled on the plains of 
Adrianople, with what result a few days will inform us 


The accounts from Odessa, which are to the 8th inst, state that, ac- | 


cording to tha latest advices from Marasch General Count Pahlen bad 
penetrated to Siliario, (we suspect there must be a mistake in the name 
of this place, and General Prince Matadof to the neighbourhood of 
Aidos. 
of beingenabled to reach Adrianople before the termination of the 
present campaign. ‘The advices from the frontiers of Moldavia which 
are of the 10th inst. mention that a second army of reserve, consisting 
it is said, 40,000 men, were in full march towards the principalities of 
the Danube. On the other band »ccouuts had been received at Bel- 
grade from Constantinople, of the Ist inst., which state that the — 
ot reserve at Adrianople had received orders from the Sultan to march 
immediately on Choumla. It was also understood at that date that 


pend it, on the ground that as he was outlawed, it wes allowable to | the Sultan wonld immediately take the field atthe head of the corps 


d’armee which had been collected at Terapia ; the mosi active prepa- 


ardoned : : - 

ntioned: seo" him down like a wild beast. Let us look to facts. On the 23th | 

that the! April, 1824, the Congress, labouring under the apprehension of his in- | rations, were making for Lis departure. 
ished. Bee *2'0 the country, pronounced his outlawry. He sailed from South- 







ANOTHER RUSSIAN VICTORY.—St. Petersburgh, July 15 — 


riends wake @Pton on the 11th May, so that he could not by any possibility know | The day before yesterday, the birth-day of her Majesty, the genera! 

‘the Coot Iman”! the decree, and he arrived «t Soto de la Murina on the Sth of Jaly, pleasure was greatly heightened by the arrival of the news of the 

revolutict Bont we dere a! any place on his voyage. taking of Silistria. At the sametime with this welcome intelligence, 
n 182 





1 with me 


ening of the 30th, 


The Russians were consequently sanguine in their expectations | 


But we are told that brave and Virtuous spirit 
yet live there—that patriotism will revive, and the 


: spirit of pure | 
berty be rekindied 


We trust it may be so, but afier what 


we have 
witoessed, we shall not take these assurances upon trust; we mus 
have deeds as well as words, and they must be performed speedily 
or we shail pronounce the Mexicans worthy to be—the slaves of 


Ferdinand. The crue! end and unnatural act of expe 


. | ling all the na- 
tives of Spain domiciliated in Mexico—separating parents from thei 

children, brother from brother, and wives from their hueband 
mainly contributed to this fatal state of things—and let 


ing to that and all other nations, how they 


s, has 
nt be a warn 
commit flagrant acts o 
Bolivar was right when he suid that the Ii 
berties of New Spain were not safe while t! 


iniquity and injustice 


| i¢ flag of Ferdinand waved 
| over the the ramparts of the Mora castle—but the Jealousy of i 
| reign powers saved Cula aud sacrificed Mexico 

From the conversation reported to have taken place between Lord 
| Aberdeen and the British merchants, it is by no means certain tl at 
| Great Britain will take any measures in this new state of afaies hey or 
| that of affording efficient protection to British subjects and British pre 
|perty. England has always held that Spain bad the natural right t 


re-conguer her colonies if she could, having never acknowledges 


their independence; and it cannot, we think, be contended, that bs 

cause England expressed her disapprobation of the once conte mplated 
Colombian and Mexican expedition against Cuba, she will 
| to prevent Spain from regaining that which she has lost 

| case appeared an act of agerandizement, the ly 

| natural right. Time will unfold this to us, but it should be reeo! 
lected that Lord Aberdeen gave his answer to the British merchant: 
when the extraordinary the Spanish eapedition was litth 
expected. We shall soon know if this success produces any change 
jin the British councils. We should advise Sani A:na and the othe 
republican chiets to be very cautious how they levy contributions or 
| British merchants if they expect any countenance from England 


talerters 
The fir 
t the exercise of 4 


success of 


| The torrent of invective poured out on Capt. Hall is beginning 
exhaust itself, and it is with satisfaction we observe that several ree 
pectable journals—amgng them the New York Evening Post, Ameri 
jean, Courier & Enquirer, and National Intelligencer—think the 
{treatment the -Captain has received in a degree unmerited, Se 
veral ot the sabdietes published of him are not even pretended to 
be authentic; that in which Mr. Vaughan'’s name is mentioned, r 
| ceives a decided negative in the National Intelligencer. We do not 
make these remarks with any view to sanction the system of vulgar 
| abuse and detraction of Fearon and people of that class; on the con 
| trary, we heartily Gespise them as we do national detractors of every 
kind. But we think a distinction should be drawu between a person 
expressing his honest opinion and one who speaks from malice and 
ill feeling. That Capt. Hall's sentiments should find advocates 
or even apologists in this country we do not expect—the world would 
| think meanly of the American people if it were so—but we do maintain 
that it is unfair to attribute anworthy motives to him or any one tora 
mere difference of opiniow. Capt. Hall certainly says what he bonestly 
thinks—he could have no object in saying or doing differently, not 
even an increased sale for his book; for however much it might have 
been written in favour of republican institutions for it would nat 
have lessened the demand for it with the British public, and of course 
would have increased its popularity here. 

It may be said in reply to this, that it is necessary for the public 
press to stand forward in defence of all writings which tend to im 
peach a popular form of government. 











_ In 1827 there were insurrections in various parts of the north, andeven | news arrived from Tiflis of anew victory gained on the 14th alt. by 
‘n the capital. The last and the present years have been distinguished | the united detachments of Major Generals Murawisco and Burzow, 





It may he so, although we are 
not among those who think the popular institations of the United 
States so insecurely fixed as to stand in need of it.—Suill ifit be 
necessary to do so, is it not as well to doitin good feeling, and 


> SUCCES dine: rs a a ! 
vodaca vefeum ‘Be proceedings of Bravo, Barragon, Santana, and Guerrero; the | over large bodies of the Turks who bad assembled in the defile of 
yng press “ last have effected an entire revolution of men, if not of principles, | Poztow. The enemy lost their rieh camp, which was taken by storm, 
ronsly tar which if peace and unanimity be not established at home, may 8000 | a Jarge quantity of ammunition and provisions, 490 prisoners, 5 stan- 
1 the res aa = to other changes, brought into action by the Spanish inva- | dards, and all their artillery. The Turks, whose force amounted to 
benelit won from Cuba, at the expense of the Cadiz merchants. That the | 15.600 men, lost 1200in killed and wounded—our loss is small. The 





meet the Captain's assertions with arguments which no intelligent 
American would find any difficulty in bringing forward? If an Ameri- 
can officer were to make a tour through the United Kingdom, write his 





Spanish domination has passed away forever, cannot be suberly doubt- 
ed; but with such materials as exist in Mexico, any hostile furce on the 
coast might rekindle furious animosities that would require the sooth - 
ing influence of many years to allay. 


e insurge 
riod, thect 


} proper) : 

1g rece: @ * 

Vard sae THE SPANISH INVADING EXPEDITION. 
employes From the Baltimore Gazette of Monday. 

o the Ye Capt. Cruthers of the schr. Spartan, who arrived here yesterday eve- 
ured r Ding in 12 days from Havana, reports that a few days before he sailed, 
Dost ren all the Transports which had been engaged in conveying the Spanish 
that at i Troops to the Mesican Coast, with the exception of the Bingham, which 
the hos» had been driven into New Orleans, had returned. Capt. C. conversed 
vst ruction with the Captains of the Transports, many of whom were Americans, 
on = ‘bo informed him thatthe troops had all safely disembarked upon the 
vas -<~ Mexican coast—one half the number within the Bar of Tampico, and 
_ that Ds the rest about six miles below the city, amounting in the whole to 
y. Hturbnee ‘300 men. Immediately aiter the landing of the troops, a bedy ot 
Guerrere Mexican Cavalry to the namber of 490 marched down to the stiore 
Curate & With the colours of the Republic flying—but upon approaching the 
which encampment, they hoisted the Spanish flag and joined the invading 
Februs’ lorees. The Spanish Commander presented to each of the soldiers a 
howeve toubloon, and paid the amount of the arrears due them by the Mexi- 
might her can Government. Capt. C. also reports that the schr, Hound, for- 


nt party © 


merly of Baltimore, had been chartered by the Spanish authorities, 
jim, but 0 vs 


rogress & ‘he crew of the vessel which bed put in there. The fransports ow 
» describes at Havana had been re-engaged to convey « further supply of Troops 
role - ‘othe coast of Mexico—afew days betore the sailing ot the Spartan, 
ay the a vessel bad arrived from Omoa, having on board a number of Pa- 
vay to res, (Priest<.)in a most destitute and wretched situation. 

> LATEST PROM MEXICO.—The New Orleans Advertiser of the 
.~ = isth ult. acknowledges the receipt of a file of Mexican papers to the 
"Gorden Ist of August. Several coasting vessels bad arrived at Vera Cruz from 


at thee? tmpeachy, Tobasco, and other places, but had not heard any thing 
the landing of the invading foe on the coast. 

v the 1th, Gen. Santa Anna and his army arrived in the city of 

era Cruz. ‘Three days afterwards, he demanded of the merchants 


x’ 
eon 


hich we ain £16,000 On the 15th he laid an embarco on all the vessets 
j - on a a - - : > + 
’ ©Pp t Vera Cruz andthe isiand of Sacrificio; and on the 23d 
J att A-« . y ‘ 
“eda proclamation torbidding the different Consuls to hoist the 
ber, I> nal of their 


respective nations 


Tansed 


The foreign merchants throughout the country were apprehensive 


and wasto be despatched to New Orleans to transport to Tampico | 


that place $50,000 for the support of his troops, but was only able | + 


On the 3ist July the embargo was | 


details of this action are not known—Count Paskewistch was still at 
| Kars, but was preparing to attack the Seraskier himself, who with an 
army of 50,000 men is about 60 wersts (40 miles) from that fortress, 
His Highness Chosrew Mirza, Prince of Persia, arrived on the 10th 
of June, at midnight in the fortress of Wiadikawkask, accompanied 
by a numerous suite, by Major General Rennenkamf, of the suite of 
| his Imperial Majesty, and other Rassian officers. A Guard of Honour 
was sent to meet him 12 wersts from the fortress; without the gates 
he was received by Major Generals Skworzolo, the Governor, and 
other officers, who accompanied his Highness to the residence prepa- 
red forhim, before which a guard. of houour was ready to receive 
| ae with military honour as he alighted from bis carriage. On the 
+ 12th, being the Persian fessival of the Couram Beiram, the Prince re 
| ceived the compliments of his suite, and of the Russian Generais and 
| officers. While his Hignness stayed there, the bend of the regiment 
| played every evening under his window. On the 14th he proceeded 
lon his journey to St. Petersburg, after thanking the governor, in the 
| most Aattering terms, for the hospitable reception he had met with. 


j 
| 
} 
} 
} 
' 


‘The folluwing anashers of the Albion are desired for which a liberal 
| price will be paid at this office :—No. 4, 16, 35, 40, 43, and 45, of Vol 


travels, and declare his conviction of the superiority, aud his detery 
mined adherence to a republican form of government, onght the peo- 
ple of England to quarrel with him if he wrote in a liberal and pro- 
per spirit? 

Capt. Hall does not write from a vindictive spirit—he is incapable 
of it. His manner, we admit, is blunt, abrupt, perhaps sometimes 
rather offensive; but then it is his manner, and not his well, and he 
often recollects himself and makes such an atonement as becomes @ 
gentleman to do. He acknowledges this much, indeed, in his book, 
arid it is still more striking in bis own account of his interview with 
Napoleon al St. Helena, given in his voyage to the Eastern Seas. 
That great master of the human heart attributed bis manner to its 
proper cause—a quick, vehement, and impetuous disposition. The no- 
tion that British authorities instigate writers against this country is 
now sufficiently exploded. We wish the American people generally 
knew, and many of them do know it, how differently the British 
Government feel on this point. A short time since, this was expressed 
by Mr. Vesey Vitzgerald, President of the Board of Trade, to a gra- 
tleman tately from this country. On thet occasion Mr. PF. observed 
tnat the American people were wrong if they supposed that Engiand 
desired retaliatory measures in regard to the Taritl; the settled policy 





16. Also No. 17. 0f Vol.7 


Exchange at New York on London mm days Y lta 4-4 per cent | 
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TURDAY. SEPTEMBER 12 


: - ' 
NEW YORK — 
" jon ‘has arrived since our last, bringing 


—_ | 
The Cotumbia from Lon } 
he 3ist of July We have givena few | 

ad ; 


the London dates down to 


extracts from the pape iurnished by her, but it will be seen that they | 


. se in tet he . ‘ } ac an- 
contain no intelligence f impor ance with (he exception of the advan | 
A} 
| 


t. Petersburgh to give 


1" ay 
tantage gained by the Russians over the Turkish forces in Asia 


lroyal Prince of Persia being on bis way to 5 
| explanations io relation tothe ls 


rand his suile at Tehran by the Persian populace, and the distin- 


te assassination of the Russian Minis- | 


ot the Government being—that as the United States were among the 
hest customers of England, England ew her advantage in promoting 


| their prosperity—that she preferred’ taking her raw materials from those 
| who took so largely of her manalactures, and that nothing but # con- 
| tinued series of hostile legislation on the part of the United States 


would drive ber to seek them eleewhere. 





We regret to mention that our private letters from Halifax an- 
nouncefihat Sir Peregrine Mastlond was attackediwith spitting of bloo@ 
m the night of the 24th of Aagast. +The Acadian Recorder of the 

following paraz*aph, His Excellen: y # alscence will be 


29th has the fu 


| much regretied by the people ofthat Cajony at large 


« His Excellency Sir Peregrine Maitland (as we ave informed) pro- 
ceeds to England by the first opportunity.‘ We regret that the state of 
his Exscelleecy + healih induces this step Ja speedy return to the ol 
Country being advised ty the atiending Physicians. 


The British ship Waterloo, from Jamaica, avundoned at rea, bias beea 


zuisbed honours paid him in the Muscovite camp, sufficiently coutra | towed into Néw York 


dict the report of a renewal of hostilities between these (wo countries 





News from Mexico has at length arrived, and it is not less important 


| than extreordinaty. Tue Spanish army effected a landing at Tam- 


| 7 We are investing the cause of the delay in the arrival of our 
vaper at Kingston, Upper Canada and beg that our subscribers at that 
place will depend upon our exertious to preveut a recurreace of the 
disappointments. 






























A National Ballad, sumg by Mrs. Knight.—With wus caren for the Piano Porte.—Arranged by G. F. Stansbary —{ New York, published by Dubols and Stodart, No. 167 Broadway. 
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1 
March on, march on, march on, ‘I'o the brazen trumpet’s sound; 
How quickly in battle, how quickly in battle array, 
Each brave highland chief, each chiet assembles his men, 





T. GOODRICH, Le 4 Broad way, corner of Cedar-st., has recently | imported 
SB e@ for sale, the following valuable books:—Lord Valentine's Travels in the 
Past, 4 vols. with plotes; Jovn Galt's Travels in Turkey and the Mediterranean, 
4%. ditto; Hakewe!! L. J. M.W. Turner's Views in Italy, 4to. 63 plates; Moade’s 
Overland Journey from India. 4to; Kelly's Cambirt, 2 vols. dto; Mortimer’s | oreigu 
Exchanges, roy'i Svo; Banaw's Life of Lord Macartney, 4 vols. Svo; Loudou's 
Encyclopedia of Agricalture and Gardening, each in one thick octavo volume of 
1200 pages ; London Medical Gazette, 2 vols. Svo—Ure's Geology. | vol. vo; Bur- 
ton’s Auatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols. evo; Byron's Works, complete ia 1 vol. Svo 


ro! 








Gregory's Mechanics, 3 vols. ®vo ; Gregory's Economy ef Natare, 3 vols 80; Jere 
my's Avaly cal Digest of Law Reports, 6 vols.; Jones’ edition of the Englixh Clas 
fic Authors ia “vo; aes's Views m the city of London 27 Nos. published—Do. of 
he chy of Pasis, 12 Nos. published: Pictures of Lond n. Parte, Fdiaburch, end 
ether cities: Ltiveraries and Guides for Travellers in Europe, Ditto. for the United 
States; All the new English Souvenirs ; Quo Gener, with coloured plates; Senti- 
mental Tour io France, do.; Old English Squire, do —Together with an extensive 
e@orticent of American editions. e¢ Bast! Hall's Travels wm North America 
Devereux ; Disowned ; Pelhar ull Scott's Novel and Cooper's: Irving's Co 


fumbas, and other works ; Pauldiags » AN 
dtaphical works ; Plans of New York; Tr 
of art, sach as Antique Gems, Lotaglio, Cas 


ithe new and approved Maps and Geo- 
avellors Guides—also, a few select works 
os, & | Sept. 5.—4t 


oO¥s Cc LOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfeld still continues he 
basiaess at S03 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 
made dresses for boys of any age ofthe | atest and most fast nionable patterns to sux 
the dil ferent astes of parents, he now offers to the public 
fready made linen, cravat, stifuers, gloves, suspenders, 
moet pm henner le termes 
Mourning dresses for boys furnished at the shortest notice w 
wari'v atiendant apoa occasions of family afflictions 
N.B. Gentlemen's clothing made to orders ai the snortest agtice, 


an fAteOosive A590: JDeal 
elasti¢ belts, &c. oo the 


ithout tbe delay ordi 
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And they march, and they march, and they march to the bagpipes 


so gay. 
Here's success Caledonia 
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General Sir P 
ig for six horses—rcarriage house, &c 
anding in a fine timbe 


tothee, Tothe sons of the Thistle, the 


late the residence of his Excel 
K.C.B., with numerous offices suited 
&e.—ple*sure grounds 
red park,—comprising alto- 
The situation is retired a smal) distance from the 


Maitland, 


f Stamford. Upper Canada. only four miles from the fulls of 


s may be viewed with ucketsouly 
ication to 
F. T. BILLINGS, York, Upper Canada 
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4OVERNME. 7 CONTRAC 'T. —Tenders will be received at this offi e onal 


WM Tuesday the 2 
the Canal intended t 
This excavation wil 
rock of diferent 
As the work 
r more sections, «8 May 
Further information may be « 
this office, and at the 
Grenville 


d Septembe 
* made at 
run from 

ninationse 

wil © portioned 


be four 


Tenders to express the rates in ( 
due performance of such contrac 
Deputy Commissary General 


NOR TRAVELLERS 
York.—The Subscriber h 
extonsive variety of Mapes, and ( 
United States—also new and pop 
call and ex 


@ation that may be desirable, am 


* bled hig tp cullect for their special use and cenvemence. 


*btained, 
office of the Officer commanding the Royal Staff Corps at 


AND 
* constant 


r next, from persons willing to Contract to excavate 
the Carrillon Rapid, on the Ottawa river 

16 to 20 feetin depth, and will consist chiefly of 
off into eer Tenders will be receive 
1 most advantageous 
and the Spec 


tions, | for one 


ifiestions, Plans, &e. seen at 


urrency, and the names of two Sureties fer the 
tas may be entered ipto 


*s Office, Montreal, Ai Augest 14, 1829 


STRANGERS , arriving io the City of New 

ly for sale at No. 124 Broadway. the most 
seographical and Statistical works, re) ating to the 
ular boots. European gestiemen are invited uw 





nine, and the proprietor will cheerfully impart to them any local infor 


I which a long experience in Lis business has rng- 
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ITere’s success Caledonia to thee, To the sons of the Thistle so tre 
Then march, gaily march, then march so cantie and free ; 
There's none like the banners, there's none like the banners so bist 
There's none like the banners, the bauners so blue. 
A“ CT1 N and Commission Store, 92 Broadway.—A Card.—Samuel Philipt 
vectfully informs the Public, that he bas connected himself with Mr. dam 
Smith, (a regalarly appointed Auctioncer for the purpose of transacting the Avco™ 
and Commission business, at the Store 92 Broedwe ay, three doors ebove Wali sree 
under the firm of Smith and Philips. The Sale Room fhe us been fitted up forthe® 
press purpose of eflecting sales of all kinds of Househo ni 1 Furniture, Glass, Cb . 
Fancy Goods, Paintings, Books and Stationary, Dry Guods, Jewelry, &e. &e- Tt 
will also keep on ani } for private sale, new and elegant Cabinet Furniture, Char 
&c. the workmanship and materials of which will be warranted. Out-door pene 
furniture, real estate, and all kinds of merchandize promptly and faithfully ag P 
to in any part w the city Refereuce—Isauc ene. Esq., Charies G. Trou 
. P. Perit Esq. {Augast > 


= 


Joba. Gone uw 


4ITY HOTEL, Savanah, Georgia. —i he subsc vite r leave reepectfully to nor 
the pablic of Georgia, and his friends abre thatthe above establishar” 

will ontiuued opea during the «umn ‘ras usual, and that arrangements hes 
king for the ensuing season, which he confidently expects will sastain the well & 
ed character of the house, and at the sagie time secure bim a share of pubis 4 

age August 8.) _HENRY W. LUBBERT 


Li ANDSOME HATS AT ri 50.—Simms and Slercieon, No oT) 
respectfully inform their friends and the public, that they have now 
a general assortment of black and drab hats; beaver, otter, imitation besve?, 
and also a new and handsome article possessing all the requisite qualities fs ee. 
hat, at$2 50. The public may rest assured that they can get hats of every Y= 
of as good a quality and at as low a price et the above store, as at any other rs 
the city—and all hats over $2 warranted to keep their shape aud colour. Als } 
tent leather C aps. of all kinds. [Asset 


ECAMERON OF BOCCACIO.—Itustrations of the Decameron of 
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desigued by Thomas Siotbard, R. A., received from Londow and for sale ® 


Avg. 2.) WM. SIMPSON, @ Cocsavt street, 
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